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FOALING RISKS 


25 CENTS 
Insurance against death due to foaling, also death from accident or 


disease of mares and foals, can be effected for 
moderate premiums. Full details on application. , | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON EC2 of 
=r 
SABRICS 
@sy 
SUNRESISTING y py 
AND WASHPROOF La} 


Obtainable of all leading Furnishers & Stores. MADE BY THE MAKERS 
OF THE MOST FAMOUS WALLPAPERS IN THE WORLD 
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ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD - 56 BERNERS STREET LONDON WI 



























HERE 15 THE TEA FOR YOUR 
ENJOYMENT--EACGH FRAGRANT 
CUP A PICK-ME-UP 


DOCTORS 


Che 
Roval Cancer bospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3_ (FREE) 


The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 
for the Radiological Department. 


LeEGAcIEs, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 


@ Sold only in %{-lb. and 
i4-lb. packets and I-lb. 


canisters. Priced at 3/-, 

3/6, 4/2 and 4/8 per Ib. 

HARDEN BROS. AND 

LINDSAY, LTD., 30, 

Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C.3. 





CHINE TEP 


CVS—212 


























1.200 
poor boys and girls are in the Society’s care. Will 
you help us to maintain and train this large family ? 





d : a 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE v. 


PARIPAN 
ENAMEL 


“ The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
ROOM 14, 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 


President : 
































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 


Postage on this issue is: 


Inland _11d. 


Canadian 114. 


ONthaw Malawi... --1 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, * COUNTRY 
Lire,” Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able. —WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel.: Vic. 3120.) 


HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 
selected; hand-knit stockings and 

wader socks. Tweed patterns on request. 

MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


DONEGA L 


FENCING. —All types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catalogue 495.—Write BovuLTON and 
PACL, Ltp., Norwich. 


HILDREN’S PLAYROOMS, _ Studios, 

all types of Portable Buildings are 

described in Catalogue 560.—-BOULTON and 
PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 

RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 

from any photograph, 1 guinea, approval. 

Your miniature makes a charming Gift. 

Old damaged miniatures perfectly restored. 

—VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, London, 
$.W.19. (Tel.: Wimbledon 5459.) 


tortured to death. 
named on the Fur 
Also use humane traps 
mice, moles.—Write to 
Wappenham, Tow- 


FrURBS.—Avoid those 
Buy only those 
Crusade White List. 
for rabbits, rats, 
Major VAN DER BYL, 
cester. 


Wwe: specialise in Bootwipers and Scrapers ; 

Bird ‘Tables (Hopper type, 24/-): 
Humane Traps.—Messrs. “ SPADE SCRAPERS,’ 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


EVENING SHOES recovered to match— 
in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes, 
lls. ; straps, 1s. 6d. extra, with your material 
from 7s. 6d. Patterns from GALLOPs, 108, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 


Cc bay EYS.— Instantly cured 
with a Terminal pot. Elegant; 

inexpensive. + do trial.-MANAGER, 22, 

Woodcliff Road, Weston-super-Mare. 


MOKY 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(continued.) 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 

Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, ete.—H. B. SALE, 
LTD., Birmingham. 


OR LAKE, River and Stream Dredging 
Land Clearing and Levelling.—Apply 
JOHN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, Weston, 
Bicester, Oxon. ('Phone: Middleton Stoney 
32.) 





} Fg would like orders for cosy crocheted 
bed-jackets. Thic k wool. ~ 2: 
10s. 6d. Appro. *A.379 


DOG FOOD 


AMOU S$ ECONOMY 
‘JOHN PEEL” 
WHEATEN BISCUIT, 
18/- ewt. “OWD BOB” T/Mk. ROASTED 
RUSK (small squares), 16/6.—ARGYLE 
MILLs, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


FOODS.— 
T/Mk. PURE 
nice thin pieces, 


DOG 


DOGS FOR SALE 


DPEERHOUNDS (the stately hounds of 
Scotland). Attractive Bitch for Sale, 
sound and typical, 8 months, will make 
delightful companion. Moderate price. 
Miss A. N. HARTLEY, Fletton Tower, Peter- 
borough. (Tel.: 3185.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AJOR IRELAND 
wishes to highly recommend Head 
Keeper (Yorkshireman): free February 2nd, 
1939.—Particulars, JOHN WHITE & CO., 23, 
Bold Street, Warrington. 


BLACKBURNE 


E*- NAVAL OFFICER (37) seeks employ- 

ment as Chauffeur-Courier-Secretary, 
or similar. Exceptional driver. 60,000 
miles Continental motoring. Speaks French 
and German and has English and Continental 
business experience. Good all-round sports- 
man. Excellent references.—Box 954, c/o 
ALDRIDGE, 34, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C.4. 


MEDICAL 


A VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure im- 

munity from COLDS and INFLUENZA 
for four to six months by taking ‘“‘ BUCCA- 
LINE” Brand Tablets, 5s., post free (special 
children’s pack, 3s. 6d.), from the Agents, 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 93, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Tel: Mayfair 4231.) 


GARDEN AND FARM 
THE “ STANLEY ” CLEFT 








GHESTHUT PALE FENCING 
Ooo Qeogaege 
MUA 

ORE OE 


















































Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W 


USTIC HOUSES, Arches, Fencing, 
Pergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Rustic 


Wood; re-thatching and repairs.—INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, Man- 
chester. 

SHOOTING 


LAY BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 
Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet ; 
automatic traps. Open any time. Pro- 
spectus.—-ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood. (’Phone: Elstree 1180). 


GUNS FOR SALE 


UNS.—Gradual Payments.—Direct from 

actual makers. Fully guaranteed. Lists 

Free.—THOMAS WILD GUN WORKS, Whittall 
Street, Birmingham. 


MOTOR OILS 





MOToR OILS of finest quality ; guaran- 

teed equal to most expensive brands 
at less than half cost. Graded for every make 
of car and commercial. 5-gall. drum, 15s. 
Cash with order.—CRADLEY FIELDS OIL Co., 
Cradley, Staffs. 


IRON WARE FOR SALE 


RON, 2 tier, three-legged Trivet, 30/-; Iron 
clay Pipe Rack 21/-: Early Lron Basket 
Grate, £3 100: and many other interesting 
items used in bygone days in cottages and 
farmhouses.—Sketches or photographs from 
SELLICK, Forde House, Newton Abbot. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ISPERSING choice collection EARLY 
BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies, 

at one- “third sone. Superb selections on 
vv. —* K,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


LAxcoc K’S ANTIQUES.—New address: 

‘ Water Street, Skipton (Tel.: 247). 
(Near Parish Church,  Gargrave-Settle- 
—— Road.) Choice Antiques in ideal 
setting. 


TWEEDS 


RAZER’S SCOTCH TWEEDS. —Special 
End-of- Tourist. Season reduction in Real 
Harris, Orkney and Scotch Tweeds. Save 
from 1/9 to 6/6 per yard. Send for patterns, 
fae AZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Dept. ‘ C,” 
erth. 


BLANKETS FOR SALE 


BY ANKETS.—Cellular Blankets, pure wool 

(unshrinkable), 8 sizes, 12 colours, from 
3s. 6d. cot size ; 17s. each full double bed.— 
For samples, write DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
— Denholm, Roxburghshire, Scot- 
and. 


TRAILERS 


"TRAILER HORSE-BOXES of modern 
dignified design. Illustrated list on 
request.—RICE TRAILERS, 


140, Gargrave, 
Skipton, Yorks. - 


AIR TRAVEL 


NORTH-EASTERN AIRWAYS’ Winter 

Services operate daily to Scotland and 
North-East England. Book through Travel 
Agents or Tel.: Croydon 5158. 





DANCE BANDS 


ECuLrPse. ORCHESTRAS LTD., 125, New 

Bond Street, W.1. Tel. : Mayfair 6478. 
London's finest yt abo Bands and Enter- 
tainers always available. 




















8 colour plates, 


FOR ANY COUNTRYMAN 


COUNURW PAUIR 


The first Country Life Annual 


being a beautifully produced Miscellany of articles and stories, with 
4 lithographs, 16 photographs, wood engravings, etc. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 


Peter Scott, Frances Pitt, Julian Huxley, Sidney Rogerson, Frank Melland, ‘“‘ Grey Owl,’’ 
J. M. Richards, Christopher Whitfield, Chiang Yee, Mary Rhys, Sir William Beach Thomas. 


ARTISTS : 


Peter Scott, Eric Ravilious, John Farleigh, Chiang Yee, J. H. Dowd, Archibald Thorburn, 


Blanche Henrey, Barnett Freedman. 


Cloth bound $s. net. 


Paper Covers 3s. 6d. net. 


Ask your Bookseller to show you— 


or order from COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 






































ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LtD., TowER Housr, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 





Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON AND LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


OXFORD 5 MILES 
Hunting 5 days a week with the Bicester and South Oxon Foxhounds 


vi * ; : ie A Fine Georgian Residence erected in 1775, exceptionally well 

o” built of brick and stone with tiled roof, standing in perfectly 

rural surroundings about 250ft. up facing South, and possessing 

many characteristic features of the period, including some old 
Adam fireplaces and old panelled mahogany doors. 

Approached by a drive } mile in length with entrance lodge, it contains : 

Hall, 5 well-proportioned reception rooms, billiard room, 14 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ rooms. 





Executors’ Sale to close Estate. 





Central heating. Electric light. Good water supply. 








Modern drainage. 
Fine old Stone-built Stabling, & Garage. + Picturesque Stone Cottages. 
Well-timbered Gardens and Grounds, with terraced tennis courts, rose 
and flower gardens, walled kitchen garden and orchard. Excellent 
pastureland and woodland. 
IN ALL 61 ACRES. For Sale Freehold at a Low Price Bsr 
“ Silas lear 
The adjoining HOME FARM of 148 Acres might also be purchased. VIEW OVER THE PARK. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,478. ) 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND PETERSFIELD 
Under one hour from London with electric train service 


An attractive Tudor-style Residence, with courtyard, standing 
high up in a charming position, and commanding beautiful views. 





Fitted with modern labour-saving services and in first-class order 
throughout. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 10-12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and offices. 


ie) ae 





Central heating. Gas. Company’s water. Electric light. Garage. 
Gardens and Grounds inexpensive to maintain. 
SWIMMING POOL. HARD TENNIS COURT. RUNNING STREAM 
For Sale Freehold with any area up to 88 Acres. 


Hunting. Golf. 





Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; and Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, 
Godalming. (34,224.) 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 Maytair (10 lines). 
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eustan a0 is ) NI the H O # A S r Person agra : 


Regent { = ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 





(Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 








THE EXORS. OF CAPT. F. G. SENIOR. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, OR AUCTION LATER. 


ELMCROFT, GORING-ON-THAMES 


IN A SECLUDED POSITION ON OUTSKIRTS OF THE VILLAGE, WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SUNNY POSITION; NEAR 
STATION FOR LONDON (1 hour) GOLF AT STREATLEY AND HUNTERCOMBE. 


BY ORDER OF 
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A SPLENDIDLY-BUILT RESIDENCE 


IN DELIGHTFUL GARDEN AND MEADOWLAND OF 15 ACRES 





LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES (with STAFF SITTING ROOM), 
7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS (5 with BATHROOMS), 2 DOUBLE BEDROOMS FOR SERVANTS, 2 BATHROOMS. 





LOVELY GARDEN WITH HARD TENNIS COURT. COTTAGE. GARAGES. STABLING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 





A GREAT BARGAIN AT £3,750 





THIS LOW PRICE IS SOLELY DUE TO EXORS’. DESIRE FOR A QUICK SALE. 
THE LATE OWNER PAID MORE THAN DOUBLE THIS SUM. 





Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 





HAMPSHIRE. 500 FEET ABOVE SEA. FINE VIEWS 


7 MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION, WITHIN AN HOUR BY FREQUENT TRAINS TO LONDON, SANDY SOIL. 





Containing 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms and 5 reception rooms. Central heating; electric light, ete. 
Stabling. Garage and rooms. 4 Cottages. Well-timbered Grounds with hard tennis court, pasture and woods. 


STREAM-FED LAKE. FOR SALE WITH 140 OR 650 ACRES. 


Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 











BUCKS. LONDON ONE HOUR SURREY—NEAR HANTS BORDERS 








By Express Rail. Favourite Hunting Country. Frequent main line Electric Trains within an easy drive. 
A GEORGIAN A RESTORED 
COUNTRY FARMHOUSE 
HOUSE of charming elevation, 
complete with modern 
in well-timbered. park. comforts. 
Large rooms, but 
easily maintained. * 10 bed, 3 bath, 3 
11 bed, 4 bath and reception and music 
4 reception rooms. or dance salon. 
Main Water and Interesting beams and 
Electricity. other features. 
Capital Stabling in Lovely Grounds and 
Yard with Groom's pasture; in all over 
Cottage. 
Hard Court. 45 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH 80 ACRES, BOUNDED BY A STREAM FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 
Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON AND LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


ey aA» 





Entrance hall and 3 reception rooms (all 
with polished wood block floors), 9 bed- 








Adjoining a Common 600ft. up, 
facing South. 


rooms and 4. bathrooms, Companies’ 
electric light, power and water, Central 
Occupying a delightful position with heating. 
panoramic views of the surrounding Garage for 2 cars. The Grounds extend to 
country and miles of gallops over the 
Common, the Modern Residence, erected ABOUT 6 ACRES 
in the Georgian style, is immune from 
To be Sold Freehold 


building development. 


Das ERR ee eee ise: anonikie 
The accommodation is all on two floors. 14 Acres adjoining could be acquired. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,450.) 


CLOSE TO SWINLEY AND SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS 





* Garage. 
300ft. up on sandy soil, 

facing South Grass tennis court; fruit, vegetable and 
wild gardens ; kitchen garden ; woodland ; 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, in all 
2 bathrooms. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Companies’ Electric light. Freehold for Sale at a Reduced 
Gas and Water. Main drainage Price 


Central heating and telephone installed. Golf and Hunting. 


2 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (36,743.) 


CENTRE OF DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


Garage for 4 cars. 12 Loose Boxes, 








Kemble Station 7 miles 
Paddington 1Y% hours. 


Gardener’s House. 4 Cottages. 


TASTEFULLY LAID-OUT 
GARDENS. 


Attractive Old Stone, Gabled 
and Stone-tiled Residence 


Lawns with space for Tennis Courts. 
Walled Kitchen Gardens. Parkland. 


occupying a high position, facing South, 
and enjoying beautiful views. 
Approached by a long drive and recently 
redecorated throughout. Lounge hall, 
3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


JUST OVER 10 ACRES 
Golf. Hunting. 


Companies’ electric light and water, 


Freehold for Sale or Letting. 
central heating, modern drainage. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (37,168.) 


SOUTH DEVON 





Lounge hall, 3 reception, 13 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms and offices. Abundant water. 
With views of the Dart Valley Electric light. Central heating. ‘ Aga” 
and the Moors. 450ft. above 


sea level, facing South. 


cooker and * Frigidaire.’ Modern drainage. 


Garages for 4 cars. Cottage. 


In a delightfully secluded position, but 


Well-timbered Gardens and Grounds, tennis 
within a mile of the Exeter-Plymouth road. 


lawn, rock and water gardens, large kitchen 


; ; garden, orchard and paddocks. 
An exceptionally well-built Residence of 


pleasing elevation, standing high and with 
wide and beautiful views. 


ABOUT 13 ACRES 


For Sale Freehold Privately 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. = (37,318) 


WIDE AND PLEASANT VIEWS TO WESTBURY DOWNS 








Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 


In West Wiltshire with 


southern aspect 3 bathrooms with modern fittings, well- 


planned offices. All main services. 
A substantial stone-built Resi- 
dence, in first-class order 
throughout, with every modern 
convenience for comfort 
recently installed 


Ample garages and stabling. 
2 excellent Cottages. 
Matured Gardens with lawns shaded by 
beautiful specimen trees, rock garden, 
herbaceous garden, fruit and vegetable 
gardens and ranges of glass. 


The light and spacious rooms overlook the ABOUT 6 ACRES 
beautiful gardens and meadows to the 


ew For Sale Freehold 
Owns, 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (7046.) 





(KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanilet, Piccy, London.”’ 


GLORIOUS POSITION ABOVE REIGATE 


CLOSE TO THE FAMOUS WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL. ONLY 20 MILES FROM TOWN. 
A MOST VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE OF 
ABOUT 107 ACRES 
with an 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, 
in the centre of the Park with full Southern exposure. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiard and play rooms, 16 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 baths. 


Cos electric light and water. Central heating. Modern 
drainage. Wash basins in principal bedrooms. 
GARAGES. 2 FLATS. LODGE. GARDENER’S 

COTTAGE. GLASS HOUSES. 
but inexpensive Gardens and Grounds, 
en-tout-cas and grass tennis courts. 


Delightful with 


Frout 
EXCELLEN1 


South 


COTTAGES, WOODLANDS, PASTURE AND ARABLE 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


St. James's. S.W.1. 


HOME FARM AND 3 


Further particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, (S.31.5 


BORDERING THE SEINE 
Nr. ROUEN, FRANCE 


ON MAIN LINE LE 
THIS ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY VILLA 


in pleasant residential district and having a lovely view across the Valley of the Seine. 


SUSSEX 


Superb position, 500ft. up, with an 
unsurpassed rieu 
1) miles from a main line station, 


FOR SALE 
A LOVELY MODERN HOUSE 


with every convenience and labour- 
saving device. 
LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 
2 FLOORS ONLY. 
Drawing room (25ft. by 19ft.). 
sun parlour (24ft. by 9ft., Vita glass) 
Dining room (22ft. by 19ft.). 
Study (19ft. by 16ft.). 
0 bedrooms, 
including self-contained suite 
+ bathrooms. 

Butler's Cottage adjoining or Staff 

accommodation. 

Central heating. Main services. 
Gardener's and Chauffeur’s Cottages. 
Garages-4. Stabling. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 

meadowland, the whole extending to 


ABOUT I! ACRES 
whole place newly fitted and decorated 
and ready for immediate occupation. 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arling- 
ton Street, St. James's, S WAL (€. 


CHISLEHURST 


position adjoining the Golf course. 


PARIS HAVRE. 


Equipped 


a 


The FOR SALE 
with modern 
Furnished 
Furniture 
or 
and every 
Unfurnished 
Choice comfort. 
TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED 
\ CONVENIENT AND WELL- 
PLANNED HOUSE 
heantifully decorated and in lovely order 
throughout. 
s reception rooms, 10 bedrooms 
2 bathrooms. 
All main services 
Double Garage with Chauffeur’s Flat. 
CHARMING GARDENS 
with tennis court and other lawns, flower 
and kitehen garden, in all about 


ONE ACRE 


The Property is held on a long lease 

at £3000 p.a., but a subtenancey 

will he considered to an approved 
tenant at £250 pa 

and highly recommended bu 

d SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 

SW (K.25, 706.) 


6 bedrooms (with h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, studio, etc., usual offices, 
Main electricity, gas, water and drainage. 


GARAGE for 2 (chauffeur’s room). STABLING. COTTAGE. 
BEAUTIFUL WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS with orchard, etc. 


MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
HAMPTON 4 


Tuspected 
HAMPTON 
St, James's Agents, SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


BY ORDER OF 


Beautifully situated, overlooking and with gate to Fifth Tee of the famous 


ST. GEORGE’S HILL GOLF COURSE 


25 MINUTES TRAIN JOURNEY TO WATERLOO. 


TRUSTEES. 


beautiful 


THIS ATTRACTIVE MO 


hall, 2 
tion, sun parlour, fine 
billiard room, 10° bed- 
rooms, 2 baths and 
offices. 


SPACIOUS GARAGE. 


F Lounge recep- 
For Sale Freehold, 
A most charming 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
study, 6 bedrooms, 3 
staff rooms, 4. bath- 
rooms, cloakroom and 
offices. 
LOVELY 
TERRACED 
GARDENS 
and Valuable piece of 
BUILDING LAND 
and 2 COTTAGES, 


in all 


Spacious rooms. 
In admirable order’ 
throughout. += 


Central heating. Alt 


services. 
2 Garages. 
Heated greenhouse. 
YET INEXPENSIVE GROUNDs: all 
ABOUT 24% ACRES 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


DELIGHTFUL OVER 4 


HAMPTON 4a (8.49,255.) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


Arlington Street, 


Entrance Lodge. 
LANDS. 


11.) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HILLS 


One of the choicest positions in the County. 
FOR SALE. 

A LOVELY RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of about 68 ACRES 
within 6 miles of an important main line 
station and under 40° minutes of London, 
4 reception rooms. 

11 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 
Complete offices. 

Co.'s water, Electric light. 

Central heating. 
STABLING. 
GARAGE and Chauffeur’s Flat. 
3 COTTAGES, LODGE, 
MAGNIFICENTLY 
TIMBERED GROUNDS 


commanding an unsurpassed view.  Ter- 
raced lawns, formal garden, tennis court, 
orchard, woodland and pastureland. 
The whole in beautiful order. 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arling- 
ton Street, St. James's, S WA. (B.31,055.) 


WILTSHIRE 


Short motor run of Kemble Junction. 
300ft. up on the outskirts of an old Village. 
Near Malmesbury. 

FOR SALE. 

A CHARMING STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE 
Hall (about 21ft. by L5ft.), drawing room 
(24ft. by 20ft.), lounge (30ft. by 20ft.), 
dining room (30ft. by Isft.), study, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Co.'s electric light. 
Garage (3). 9 Loose Boxes. Cottage. 
LOVELY GROUNDS. 
Clipped yews, tennis lawns, flower and rose 
gardens, walled kitchen garden, meadow- 

land, the whole extending to about 
32 ACRES. 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


One of the choicest of the medium-sized 
properties in the market to-day. 

Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arling- 
ton Street, St. James's, SW. (H.42,783. 


CLAYGATE, NEAR ESHER 


In charming position on Southern slope, commanding extensive and 


view, 


DERN RESIDENCE 


ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE 


St. James's, S.W.A1.  (8.26,002.) 


Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET. ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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ianiiie, OSBORN & MERCER intial 


Regent 4304. ** Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





FOR SALE 








ONE OF THE FINEST SITUATIONS IN SOMERSET 


HIGH UP, SHELTERED BY WOODS, WITH SOUTHERLY ASPECT, AND MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC VIEWS 


Short distance from Old-World Village, Stabling, Garages, ete. 
with ‘bus services to two good Towns, 
and convenient for Hunting. COTTAGES FARMERY 


The Residence stands wm charming Old 
A MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Grounds, approached by a carriage drive 
with LODGE, and is surrounded by a 


MINIATURE PARK 
AND EXTENSIVE 
WOODLANDS 


4 reception, 10 bedrooms 
3 bathrooms. 


traversed by delightful walks, Pastures 


Up-to-date with main electricity, ete. ; inall over 
central heating, etc., and in first- 
rate order. 100 ACRES 





inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, OSBORN & MERCER, as one of the choicest medium-sized properties available in the County. 








DAILY REACH OF TOWN IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY DAILY REACH OF TOWN — RURAL SUSSEX 


300ft. up in one of the most sought -after A Delightful Georgian Residence 
districts in the Home Counties. To be Sold. , : ; ; : : . ; 
\ really first-rate Residential Property, with amidst parklike surroundings, facing South, with long avenue carriage drive. 


‘ 


AN OLD CHARACTER HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 
restored by a famous architect and up-to-date 
with Main Electricity and Water, Central Heating, 
ete. It has Lounze Hall, 4 Reception, a dozen 
Bedrooms, 3 Bathrooms, ete. Usual Outbuilding. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


designed by a noted Landscape Gardener, form 
a delightful matured setting, and the approach 
is by a long earriage drive through woodlands. 


TWO COTTAGES 105 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER (16,911) 








WILTS 








4 reception, & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


A Small Georgian Residence in Parklands 


Lounge Hall, 3 Reception, 7 


Completely up-to-date and in first-rate order. 


© Eppedmarations Finely Timbered Old Grounds 
Including Hard Tennis Court, and Lake for Boating. Paddock. Lease for disposal, 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (8251) 


Electrie Light, ete. 








GOOD WEST OF ENGLAND 
SALMON For Sale, 
FISHING A Well-Appointed Country House 


of attractive architectural character and having 


for about 4 miles, - scape 
spacious reception rooms, a dozen principal bed- 





also rooms, numerous bathrooms, modern conveniences. 
TROUT STABLING., HOME FARM. 
a , FISHING Very picturesque Old Gardens and 
STABLING. FARMERY. 5 COTTAGES. 
Matured Gardens, Trout Pools fed by stream (now require restocking). WELL-WOODED PARK OF 300 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH UP TO 300 ACRES 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (16,113). Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,716). 

















FAVOURITE SOUTHERN COUNTY, JUST OVER TWO HOURS FROM LONDON. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE of about 


1,400 ACRES 


With a Well Appointed Residence of Georgian type standing in attractive, matured Grounds. 


Several Farms. Numerous Cottages, ete. The Estate affords excellent shooting, 
there being 


EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE WOODLANDS 
also over a 
MILE OF FIRST-RATE TROUT FISHING 
To be Let with the Shooting and Fishing or the Estate would be sold. 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,821.) 

















OSBORN & MERCER, « ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS eta rites, “eaton 80, 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





DIRECTLY OVERLOOKING THE SEA 
AND WITH PRIVATE ACCESS THERETO 


Price drastically re- 
duced to ensure a 
sale before the coming 
Spring. 
Lounge hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms (several 
with fitted basins), 2 
bathrooms, good offices, 
Main electeic light. 
gas and water. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE. 
Beautifully laid-out 
GARDENS. 





IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and very highly recommended by Owner's Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE 
and SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A. 2524.) 





WEST SUSSEX 
£5,500 ONLY, WITH 105 ACRES 


Strongly recommended from personal inspection as one of the most appealing and cheapest 
places in the market and the value of which will be enormously enhanced by a very 
moderate outlay. 


12 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, 4 
reception rooms, ser- 
rants’ hall, ete. 
Co.’8 electricity, mod- 
ern drainage, excellent 
water. 
All requisite 
BUILDINGS. 
Well-timbered 
Grounds. 
Pretty and very 
Sporting Woodlands. 
Remainder all Pasture 
with ponds and 
Streams. 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
‘“WYKEHURST PARK” 
BOLNEY, SUSSEX 


Approached by 
3 drives. 


5 reception rooms, hall, 
36 bedrooms, 6 bath- 
rooms. 


Electric light. 
Main water. 
Modern drainage. 


3 LODGES. 


Cottage. 





Stabling. Garages. 


175 ACRES OF PARKLAND 


Further particulars of Sole Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
W.1. (Cc. 2740.) 


Mount Street, 








£7,500 WITH 100 ACRES 
WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND OR LET 
UNFURNISHED OR FURNISHED. 
FINE ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


in well-timbered park- 
land, 400ft. above sea 
on the borders of 
Salop and Cheshire, 
within easy reach of 
Liverpool and Man - 
chester. It is 
EMINENTLY 
SUITABLE FOR 
SCHOOL or OTHER 
INSTITUTION, 
containing 
some 30 bedrooms, 
5 large reception rooms 
ete, 
Ste bling. Garage. 
3 Cottages. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND PARKLAND 











Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c. 2034.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7447.) 
vuniitiatm, TURNER LORD & RANSOM z= 
— 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (3 lines) 





Bu Order of the Exors. of Capt. E. Martin-Smith. 


CODICOTE LODGE, NEAR HITCHIN, HERTS 


360FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. GRAVEL SOIL. 





Hatfield 6 miles. Hitchin 9 miles. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


IN WELL TIMBERED PARK, AMONGST RURAL COUNTRY. 

12 principal and secondary bed and dressing rooms, staff rooms, 6 bathrooms, 5 reception 
rooms. Main electricity, gas, water and drainage; central heating. 
TWOGRASS AND A HARD TENNIS COURT , wide sweening lawns. CRICKET 
PITCH, Rose Gardens, W alled Kitchen Garden. 

Garages. Stabling. Fine MODEL FARMERY. Lodge. Cottage. Secondary Residence. 


80 ACRES 
PARKLIKE PASTURE, FINE BELTS OF WOODLAND, ACCOMMODATING 
LAND. 


IN A RING FENCE 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION, AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 
IN THE SPRING. 


Auctioneers : Messrs. TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1. (Grosvenor 2838.) 
Solicitors: Messrs. BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD & GAIT, 22, Aldermanbury, E.C.2. 











ESTABLISHED 


MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.L. 


tose 10, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Telephone: 
Whitehall 9877-8 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 





FINE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 


approached by a bedrooms, bathroom, 

3 reception. 

GARDENS. GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. LODGE. 
Orchard and Paddock ; in all 


14 ACRES. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


sma!l lake. 8 bedrooms, 
GARAGE. 


£175 Per Annum 





NEAR ASHDOWN FOREST 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 


N ATTRACTIVE ROSE AND CREEPER- 
CLAD RESIDENCE, in excellent order, and standing 
in delightful Grounds of approximately 7 ACRES, with 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


STABLING. PLAYROOM AND BUNGALOW. 


CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT AND COTTAGE. 


£250 PER ANNUM. 


A PICTURESQUE SMALL MANOR 


2 MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION. 
. rn ; 





KENT. A delightful HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 
in a quiet position. 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception, and maids’ sitting room. Co.’s water and 
electricity. 


7 YEARS’ LEASE. GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 





on Lease. Sole Agents, MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.I., as above. 4% ACRES. £3,500. FIRST BARGAIN for 1939. 
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sailtilats CURTIS & HENSON oa 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ‘* Submit, London.” 


LONDON 





REDUCED PRICE FOR QUICk SALE. 


UNRIVALLED MODERN RESIDENCE ON THE BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND KENT 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE OF ITS KIND IN 
_« THE MARKET TO-DAY 


Designed by a well-known 
Architect. 


PANELLED HALL, 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
5 WELL- aa ae on 


"N LOGGIA, 
MODE RN DOME STIC OFFICES, 
Central heating throughout. 
Main electricity and water. 
ENTR ANC E LODGE AND 





COTTAG 
GAR NGE FOR 3 CARS. 


Magnificently Timbered Grounds well matured with lawns bordering a lake of 3 Acres, and beyond merging into a wild garden 
and woodland. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 25 ACRES (MORTGAGE COULD BE ARRANGED) 


Recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 











ON HIGH GROUND NEAR SEVENOAKS. IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY (with views SMALL RACING ESTABLISHMENT. — Near 
Pleasantly situated PROPERTY possessing extensive over the Stratford-on-Avon Valley to the Cotswold Newmarket Heath, immediately adjoining  well- 
views. Well built and in excellent order, 3 reception Hills).—Fine old PERIOD RESIDENCE with his- known Training Grounds Substantially-built RESI- 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and complete domestic torical associations. 4 reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, DENCE, in perfect repair and lavishly appointed. 
offices. Lavatory basins in all the principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.'s water and central heating. 4 reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bath- 
Central heating ; Company's water; private electricity Ample stabling and = garage. Matured Grounds ; rooms, Central heating and main services. Large 
plant (mains available). 4-roomed Cottage. Garage 3 tennis courts. Garage and — po mary mal ee a of 
for 2 cars. Stabling with 2 stalls and loose box. 2 res of Park : Warm: in he loose boxes. Very pleasant Gardens, with wide lawns 
Delightful Gardens with wide lawns and rockery, wild % f — a po gor porns — shaded by fine trees, herbaceous borders, kitchen 
garden merging into rhododendron-studded woodland, folf and Hunting with several packs garden and hard tennis court 
Well-stocked kitchen garden on Southern slope, TO LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE FREE ve D. FOR SALE AT NEARLY HALF ITS COST 

In all nearly 7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. (14,318.) (15,470.) 


























IN WOODED BUCKS 


ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE. WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON, 


FINE OLD MANOR 
HOUSE 
beautifully situated in a secluded 
position, only 25 miles from 
London, 

Excellently appointed and fitted 
with modern amenities. 
PANELLED LOUNGE, 

2 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 PRINCIPAL and 6 SERVANTS’ 
BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
Central heating. 

Main electricity and power. 
GARAGE, STABLING and FLAT 
3 excellent Cottages. 





Unusually beautiful Gardens and Grounds, with clipped yew-trees and hedges of great age, sunk rock garden, lawns, wide 
herbaceous borders, hard and grass tennis court. 


FOR SALE WITH 26 ACRES 


Illustrated brochure from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA. 














HUNTING WITH THE COTTESMORE, BEL- COMMANDING THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY (only 25 minutes 
VOIR AND QUORN.— An old Stone-built Hunting Beautiful MARINE VILLA, unique in character and from ‘Town). Charming modern RESIDENCE, 
Box. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 principal bedrooms, design. 4 reception rooms, loggia, IL principal bed designed in the Tudor style. 3 reception rooms, cloak- 
2 he - © mealile® » - piace: ie sui Ria and dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms, 7 servants bedrooms, room, excellent domestic offices, 8 bedrooms (6 with 
a a : : — ae henge Sawn ae rnd modern domestic offices. Main water, gas and electric Wash-basins), 2 bathrooms. All main services ; central 
conversion. Central heating ; telephone; main water light. Central heating. Garage. Self-contained Flat. heating. Large garage. Pleasant gardens with tennis 
ee 1 cig ao herp Rpt meee sia Hard Tennis Court and Bathing Hut. court ; in all about 1 ACRE in extent. 
rardens, partly walled , paddock, in allabout 33 Acres. The Gardens and Grounds form a perfect setting for Easy reach of Walton Heath Golf Course. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. the Residence ; in all about 13 ACRES For Sale Freehold at half its original cost. Recom- 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,334.) FOR SALE FREEHOLD. mended, (16,308.) 





























FAVOURITE SUSSEX LOCALITY 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE BEAUTIFULLY PLACED ON HIGH GROUND. 
CONTAINING A FINE SUITE OF ENTERTAINING ROOMS THE HOUSE FORMS AN IDEAL PROPERTY FOR A SCHOOL 


Easy reach of the Coast and 
main line station. 


LOUNGE HALL, 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BILLIARD ROOM WITH 
LIBRARY RECESS, 

7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
DAY AND NIGHT NURSERIES, 
BOUDOIRS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
AMPLE ACCOMMODATION 
FOR SERVANTS. 


Central heating. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 


HOME FARM AND BAILIFF’S 
HOUSE. ENTRANCE LODGE. 





Matured Pleasure Grounds on a Southern slope studded with fine trees, formal gardens, herbaceous borders. Hard 
Court and Cricket Ground. Pastureland and Woodland extending to about 60 Acres. 


ANY REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED 


Confidently recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED 


WILSON 


SURVEYORS, LAND 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines. 


& CO. 


AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 





4 MILES FROM SEVENOAKS 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 


SOOFT. UP. SAND SOLL. 





ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. Electric light, main water, central 
heating: stabling: garage: farmbuildings, 7 cottages: exceptionally beautiful 
gardens hard tennis court; swimming pool; woodlands; valuable orchards 


and pastureland. 
ABOUT 60 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


500FT. UP. AMIDST BEAUTIFUL UNSPOILT COUNTRY. 





A LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Original oak panelling, open fireplaces ; 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 


DELIGHTFUL OLD PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


HOME FARM. 
Main electric light. Good water. 
ABOUT 450 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


LODGE. SEVERAL COTTAGES. 


Central heating. 














Telephone : 
Regent O911 (3 lines). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 


ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON. 





BERKS-OXON BORDERS CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF 
DORSET 

In a very beautiful and rural district and where excellent 

educational facilities are availahle. 


In a favoured and beautiful district an hour from London. 


£3,750 WITH 8 ACRES 









ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED 
RESIDENCE 


with hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms 
splendid modern offices. 


Garage (for 2 cars) and useful outbuildings. 
LOVELY GARDENS WITH GRASS TENNIS-COURT, 
PARK-LIKE PADDOCK, ETC. 

Joint Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1; and MESSENGER & MORGAN. 
Tunsgate, Guildford. (L.R. 11,836.) 


30 ACRES. 





St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 





GEORGIAN (1822) COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Situated in a small park at an altitude of over 250ft. above Situate amidst rural surroundings and enjoying good 
sea level, with southern aspect and commands 
extensive views. 
Hall and 8 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (5 with lavatory 
Main electricity, water and gas. basins), 2 bathrooms, servants’ hall. 
ne light and central heating. 
Stabling and Garage 
BEAUTIFULLY "TIMBE RED G ARDE NS, GROUNDS 
and PARKLAND of nearly 
PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 
(L.R. 7774.) 


MID-SUSSEX 


Favourite district a few miles from important Station on 
Southern Raihray electric line. 45 minutes from London. 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


views to the Downs. 

Large hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, etc. 
Company's water. Electric light available. 
Stabling and Garage (with rooms over). 

Beautiful and well-kept GARDENS, with some fine trees, 

walled kitchen garden, small piece of woodland, ete. 
PRICE REDUCED TO £2,900 
including all fixtures, garden implements, etc. 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1. 

(L.R. 17,472.) 

















Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8 





F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, suRREY 45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY ig 
Telephone: OXTED 2 


Telephone: REIGATE "2938 








KENT 


Within 5 miles of Sevenoaks 


3 RECEPTION 


DOUBLE GARAGE, 





APPROPRIATELY NAMED 
“THE GARDEN HOUSE.” 


BEAUTIFUL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, 
standing in lovely wooded country with Southern 
views ; 6 Bedrooms, Dressing Room, Bathroom, 2 Recep- 
tion Rooms, Cloakroom, usual Offices, including Servants’ 
Sitting Room. 
Complete central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
Garage. Terraced garden of § ACRE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,500 


Sole Agents F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
SEVENOAKS (Tels. 1147/8) and at Oxted and Reigate. 





ROOMS. 
10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 


TWO DETACHED COTTAGES. 


CHARMING LAWNS AND 
GARDENS. 


Inexpensive to maintain. 


Particulars of the OWNER’S 


LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


IN A SUPERB SITUATION 


WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS TO THE SOUTH 
THE PROPERTY 


OCCUPIES ONE OF THE VERY BEST POSITIONS ON THE COMMON. 


STABLING. 





ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


AGENTS: F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., STATION ROAD EAST, 
OXTED (Tel. : 


240), and at REIGATE and SEVENOAKS. 
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“Wood, Agente, Weedo, JOHN D. WOOD & CO Maytair 6581 (20 ilnee. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


BUCKS —IN HILLY WOODED COUNTRY 


45-50 MINUTES FROM PADDINGTON AND MARYLEBONE. 





GENUINE QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 
WITH 53 ACRES 


PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD 
AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


The House contains some panelling and a fine staircase, 
and has the makings of an outstandingly attractive little 
place. The present accommodation consists of : 
3 SITTING ROOMS 6 BEDROOMS 
and BATHROOM, ete. 

Main Electric Light is installed and there is a good Water Supply. 
FINE RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS 
including a Model Cowhouse for 30 head and 
TWO LOVELY OLD BARNS. 





sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.  (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (41,540.) 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDERS IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


CHARMING OLD TIMBERED AND THATCHED HOUSE 





originally a Tithe-Barn, with 
LOUNGE HALL. DINING ROOM. DRAWING ROOM. 
5 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
GARAGE, 


Central Heating. Electricity. Main Water. 


STANDING IN 22 ACRES 


including a small Stream. 


PRICE ONLY £3,200 





Further particulars and photographs from Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (82,572.) 


POLO AT DUNSTER 


CLOSE TO THE PARK AND FACING SOUTH. 





OVERLOOKING THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 


MODERN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
& BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 


MAIN LIGHT, WATER AND DRAINAGE, 


STABLE YARD AND 4 GOOD BOXES 
AND GROOM’S ROOMS. 


1% ACRES. More if required. 





Further particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (72,190.) 








SEVENOAKS FIVE MILES 


30 minutes from London, A50ft. up on sandy soil. Local station nearby, and buses pass gate. 


STANDING IN WELL-TIMBERED PARKLANDS. 
AND COMMANDING LOVELY VIEWS. 
12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Main Gas, Water and Electric Light. Oentral Heating. 


WIDE-SPREADING LAWNS AND MAGNIFICENT 
HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


Kitchen garden and 2 hard tennis courts. 


LODGE and 2 COTTAGES. 


FOR SALE WITH 13 OR 54 ACRES 





Inspected and strongly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co,, 23. Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (31,213.) 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.1. FO \ & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. c "A.S.1., A.A... 
E- SEODDART FOX. PASI, PAL. T. BRIAN COX, P/A.S.1., A.A.1. 
R. ALEG. HAMBRO.” “* LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH “ Homefinder 3 en 





FAVOURITE TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Situate in a delightful residential locality within a few nards’ level walk from excellent trolleu "hus service and quite close to golf links and shopping centre. 


The soundly constructed and well-planned ~ 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 


* AROS,” 
2, Roslin Road, Bournemouth. 


Oak doors to principal rooms on ground floor. 
Central heating throughout. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 


The accommodation, arranged on 2 floors 


only, contains : BRICK GARAGE, 


t PRINCIPAL AND 2 SERVANTS’ MEDIUM SIZE MATURED GARDEN, 


BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
PLEASANT OAK-PANELLED 
LOUNGE HALL, 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES 


For Sale Privately, or by 
Auction in Bournemouth on 
February 9th, 1939. 





Particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs. RIpER, HEATON, MEREDITH & MILLS, :8, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C.2:) and of Messrs. FOX & Sons, 44-50, Old 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Standing high and enjoying excellent panoramic views over the New Forest. 12 miles from Southampton: 18 miles from Bournemouth. 


TO BE SOLD. Main electric lighting, water and drainage. 
Partial central heating. 

This very delightful freehold 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


built of red brick with stone mullioned 


GARAGE, STABLING. 
Attractive Lodge. Garden House. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS are parti- 
cularly charming with attractively terraced 
ornamental garden laid out in formal beds 
and lawns, surrounded by clipped yew 
hedges, herbaceous borders and shrubberies, 
small kitchen garden with heated green- 
house, large orchard, the whole comprising 
an area of about 


windows 


rhe accommodation is very conveniently 
arranged, and contains: 
® BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
LOUNGE HALL, 
SUN LOUNGE AND LOGGIA, 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES 


4 ACRES 


a 





Personally inspected and strongly recommended by Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 





YORKS 


Tn a very favoured district 10 miles from Harrogate. 


FOR SALE. EXCELLENT GARAGE and STABLING, 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
of about 10 ACRES. 


FINE OLD RESIDENCE 


Partly genuine Elizabethan and partly 
i “l to in same style 
omen Home Farm. 
15 PRINCIPAL AND SERVANTS 
BEDROOMS 
6 BATHROOMS 
7 RECEPTION ROOMS (3 of which are 


‘ 


Secondary Residence and 7 Cottages, 


160 ACRES IN ALL 


panelled), 
AND 
COMPLETE OFFICES 


NO TITHE. Early possession can be 


arranged, 





Full particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





BOURNEMOUTH 


Amidst the Pines in Branksome Park. Quite close to sea. Chines, ‘bus route and shops. 


The attractive well-built FREEHOLD In excellent repair throughout. 
RESIDENCE, 
“THE WHITE HOUSE” 
(corner of The Avenue and Tower Road) 


BRANKSOME PARK. 


Central heating. 


BRICK GARAGE (for 2 cars). 


WELL-KEPT GARDENS of about 


7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, '% ACRE. 


LOUNGE HALL, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM, 
COMPACT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


To be Sold by Auction in 
Bournemouth on February 23rd, 
1939 (or privately before). 





Illustrated particulars of FOX & SoNs, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 








FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kens. 1480. Telegrams: ‘‘ Estate, Harrods, London.”’ 

















SOUTH COAST OF MORAY FIRTH c.3. 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION 


Suitable as a Hydropathie, Hotel or Private School. 
In a commanding position with beautiful views over the 
surrounding country and sea, 

The Mansion, which has been owned by Royalty, was 
designed by a Famous Architect in the middle of the 
XVIIIth Century and is a good example of Adam work 
in the Renaissance style. 

Fine reception rooms, some 60 bedrooms (each with 
h. and ¢.), numerous bathrooms. 

Modern conveniences, ineluding central heating and 
electric light. 

GARAGE (12 cars). 
Various useful Outbuildings. 
PARK OF ABOUT 
165 ACRES 


in which is an ls-hole Golf Course and Tennis Courts. 





VALLEY OF THE DEVERON AND PRIVATE GOLE COURSE, 
LEASE FOR DISPOSAL ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64. Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 








BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND RYE c.19. 


Glorious Outlook over Lovely Park and Undulating Country 


DELIGHTFUL, WELL-APPOINTED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


with Drive Approach. a )! 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 double, 1 single, and attic eS 
bedrooms, bath room, 3 w.c.’s, kitchen, scullery, and as esaad \ 


2 good sheds, 


Central heating: 4 fitted basins; Coos electric light, 
power, gas and water, 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE, 
well fitted with excellent loft. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, 


2 fine lawns and tennis court, kitchen garden. rough 
grass land. About 


2% ACRES FREEHOLD £2,700, 
Or would be Sold with less Land. 





Inspected and specially recommended by HARRODS, LTD... 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 





THIS YEAR’S BARGAIN. 5 ACRES. £1,850 FREEHOLD c.4. 


Convenient Sevenoaks District. 


PRE-WAR RESIDENCE 


Cocs water and electric light available. 


ENTRANCE HALL. 
3 RECEPTLON. 

5 BED AND DRESSING, 
BATHROOM. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
GARAGE, Ete. 


WELL-MATURED GARDEN, 


LARGE MEADOW, Ete. 


RECOMMENDED AS AN 
OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 











Gas, Hakrops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road 
Good water suppl, , S.W.1. 
ee) ne as i i. oe ge ee ee 
BETWEEN OXFORD AND READING. LONDON WITHIN AN HOUR c.5. 
“aoe B= He, A GEORGIAN COTTAGE : 
> Hy ( : ae a" With Gothic saan oe has been carefully 
5 modernised, 


2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Cols water and electric light. 
GARAGE. STABLING, 
GROUNDS. INTERSECTED BY A STREAM, 
extend to 
5 ACRES 
including 4 Acres of Orchard. 
Must be seen to be appreciated, 
REASONABLE a FOR QUICK 


Sole Agents. HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 











BRIGHTON & NEWHAVEN c.2. 
Standing high with delightful sea and downland views. 
A MODERN HOUSE 
IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms (4 basins h. and ¢.), bathroom, 
offices. 


Main water, gas and electricity. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE AND MAN’S ROOM. 
TERRACED GARDEN. 
ABOUT TWO-THIRDS ACRE 
FREEHOLD £3,300 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 








WEST BYFLEET (Tel. 149), and HASLEMERE (Tel. 607), SURREY RIVIERA BRANCH 
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ay CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 i ) 
PO * ay COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
Livingstone 1066 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 








UNRIVALLED POSITION IN WEST 


Automatic central heating. 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING FOR GARDENS. 





Between Haslemere and Midhurst, within daily reach of London by electric service. 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
absolutely secluded in beautiful country, adjoining a large Estate. 
HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 


Main electric light, power and water. First-class drainage. 


FARMHOUSE (converted into two cottages), AMPLE BUILDINGS, GARAGE. 


Hard tennis court; pastureland bordered by a small stream. 
80 ACRES (in hand). FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX 








HEREFORDSHIRE. THREE MILES TROUT FISHING 


ENTIRELY MODERNISED THROUGHOUT. 


Every modern convenience. 





Oak-panelled hall and dining room, 3 other reception rooms, 15-17 bed and dressing rooms (in all). 
4 lavishly equipped bathrooms. 


FINE GARAGES AND STABLES. 4 SPLENDID COTTAGES. ? 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED OLD GROUNDS. . we 
WALLED GARDEN: SWIMMING POOL: PASTURE AND WOODLAND; in all about - : 
272 ACRES. FOR SALE. 
Splendid Pheasant and Grouse Shooting, and Salmon-fishing in the Wye. 


\N IDEAL AND PERFECT SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE IN AN 
UNSPOILED AND HIGHLY PICTURESQUE DISTRICT. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, Shrewsbury: and 2, Mount Street, W.1. 














“am JACKSON STOPS & STAFF “ven” 


STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. (’Phone: Grosvenor 1811, 


4] 








Excellent water 


BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OVER CORK HARBOUR 





FIRST-CLASS HUNTING, YACHTING 7), 
AND SEA FISHING. 


A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


in splendid order, standing high, yet within 
200vds. of the Beach of Cork Harbour. 


Accommodation 


ENTRANCE HALL 
# RECEPTION ROOMS. 
1) OR 12 BEDROOMS. 
3 W.C.’S. 
BATHROOM. 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Electric light. 
3 COTTAGES. 
2 GARAGES. 
THE FINELY TIMBERED 
GROUNDS 
FORM A PERFECT SETTING TO THE 
HOUSE AND EXTEND IN ALL TO 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 


TO BE LET 
FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
FOR ANY PERIOD. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon 
Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 1811/4.) 


supply. 





IRELAND. ON THE BANKS OF THE BOYNE 


SHOOTING, HUNTING AND FISHING. 
CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
In a good state of repair and containing: 


ENTRANCE HALL, 3!RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARDS ROOM, 9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, COMPLETE 
OFFICES, MAIN AND SECONDARY STAIRCASES. 


Excellent water Supply. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE. STABLING. AMPLE FARMBUILDINGS. 


THE GARDENS are very lovely yet inexpensive to maintain, and the River Boyne borders one side of the land which extends in all to 


ABOUT 156 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 ONLY 


Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon Street, W.1. (Gros. 1811/4.) 





DOMESTIC 





nae 





ean ees 


CV Arb Fontana AE 











Moderate-sized well-built 


AUTIFUL. FARNHAM DISTRICT.—Gentle- SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &e. ; KENT. TO LET AT TEMPTING RENT. 


BEAU, comfortable pre-war RESIDENCE. Modern 


RESIDENCE in picturesque surroundings. 4 principal and 


conveniences. Choice situation. 6 bed, bath, 2 large recep M R. R. D. DE UPHAUGH wishes to let the well 5 other bedrooms, bathroom, dining room, 3 reception rooms. 


tion, cloak room, ete. Co.’s electric light and power, gas, main known HOLLINGBOURNE SHOOT (Kent) for the 


Electric light; Company’s water available-——For further 


image arge >: well-ke F “i Garden. Price, eomi ~asOoN : P ag é 2 sasants; 4 i 
drainage. Large garage; well-kept matured Garde coming season; usual bag about 2,000 pheasants; all high particulars apply : Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 8, Suffolk 


£2,000. Recommended.—Cunitt & West, Estate Agents, pirds. Keeper available; also cottages.—Apply, R. CoBB, ~~ ‘ "7 
Farnham, Surrey. Estate Agent, 36, Earl Street, Maidstone. Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1. 


(Quote L.H.B.) 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Cu., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 





A ‘*SUPER’”’ 


Occupying a charming position on a quiet road yet 
easily accessible, 


GOLF. HUNTING 


FISHING. 


THIS IS A 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with fine oak panelling and flooring, 
handsome fireplace and first class 
fiilments which must have cost a 

small fortune to instal. 


OWNER 





The Ballroom or Musie Room. 


Iustrated particulars from the Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville 


DRIVE APPROACH WITH FINE 
AVENUE OF TREES. 
GARAGE 
accommodation for 5 cars. 
STABLING. 

3 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
with a fine collection of trees and 
shrubs. Protected by pastureland 
and, as a whole extending to about 
7 ACRES 
JUST IN THE MARKET. 

WILL ACCEPT 
£6,500 FOR FREEHOLD 


HOUSE IN SOMERSET 


TO BE SOLD AT A FRACTION OF THE INITIAL COST. 
WITHIN THE CONFINES OF 
4 MILES FROM BATH AND 8 FROM 


A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE. 
BRISTOL. 2 HOURS BY RAIL. 





The accommodation comprises : 
ENTRANCE HALL 
of great elegance arcaded with lonic columns in oat 
Handsome 
BALL ROOM or MUSIC ROOM 
with stage and musie gallery : Cocktai 
Bar adjoining. 
3 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS 
and STUDY. 


INDOOR SWIMMING POOL. 


8 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
5 STAFF BEDROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS 


Central Heating. Electric Light. 


Main Gas and Water. 





The Indcor Swimming Pool, 


An opportunity for the prudent buyer to secure a hume of exceedingly fine character at an astonishingly low price. 


House, 40, Piecadiliy. W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Telos: Regent 2481 





SOMERSET—AMIDST ATTRACTIVE SCENERY 


On high ground with magnificent views of the Quantocks.°- 
A MINIATURE ESTATE OF 85 ACRES 
Ideal for Pedigree 
Herd or Stock Breed- 
ing on a small seale 
with Farmhouse resi- 
dence of Cotswold 
stone. 2 or 3 recep- 
tion, 5 or 6 bedrooms 
bathroom (additional 
rooms easily added), 
Main Water 
and Electric Light. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 
SMALL 
FARMERY, 
Hunting with Black- 


more Vale and Three 
other Packs. 


The land is in a ring fence and comprises pasture, orchard and arable; good grazing 
land and plenty of fruit. Sandy loam soil. 


£4,950 FREEHOLD. Rates only £7 10s. per annum. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1.) (Entrance 
in Sackville Sireet.) ‘Tel.: Regent 2481. 


ON BOARS HILL NEAR OXFORD 


With panoramic views of Chiltern Hills and Berkshire Downs. 
A CHARMING HOUSE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN 
400ft. up on a Southern 


Slope. Standing in 
exquisite Gardens. 








3 reception, including 
unusually fine draw- 
ing room with polished 
floor, 8 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, bathroom, 
servants’ sitting room. 


All on Two Floors. 
Central Heating. 
Companies’ Gas and 
“ater. 

Main electric light 
and power. 





Double Garage. 
Well stocked Gardens with a wonderful collection of trees and shrubs. 
2% ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,950. 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








FAVOURED PART OF ESSEX 


On a Private Estate. 35 minutes from the City. 

A HOME OF DISTINCTIVE ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 
Well away from main 
roads, quite protectcd 
and secluded, All 
modern conveniences 
including fitted basins 
(h. and ¢.) in’ bed- 
rooms, central heat 
ing, company’s elec- 
tric light, gas and 
water, main drainage. 
The accommodation 
comprises suite of 3 
reception rooms (one 
with floor specially 
laid for dancing), 6 
bedrooms, bathroom. 

GARAGE, ‘ 
The Gardens are a lovely feature with tennis and other lawns, plenty of evergreen 
trees and flowering shrubs. 
£3,850 WITH ONE ACRE FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) ‘lel: Regent 2481. 


IN THE FAVOURITE WINCHESTER DISTRICT. 
Fishing. Shooting. Golf. 

THIS COUNTRY HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
has been the subject 
of enormous expendi- 
ture. Drive approach 
from private road. 
Well planned interior 
on two floors only, 
maximum of sun- 
shine. It contains oak 
panelled entrance hall 
3 reception, 7 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 4 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms and 

3 bathrooms. 








Main Electricity, Gas 
and Water. 


Central Heating. 





Stabling and Garage 
accommodation. / 
2 COTTAGES. The Gardens have some fine trees and two tennis ccurts. 
3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,000. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





THIS MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY BUILDING FOR SALE, £800 


A COMPLETE AND SUPERBLY 
APPOINTED BUILDING 





SUPERB 


IN STONE WITH STONE HEARTH. 


OAK STRIP FLOOR 


APARTMENT 
17ft. Sin. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 


measures 451t. by 


WINDOWS 


STONE BUILT WITH STONE MULLIONED 
AND 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE OAK BEAMED WAGON 


ITALIAN CHIMNEYPIECE 


ROOF. 








Details of Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
FASCINATING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE SOUTHDOWNS ASHDOWN FOREST MODERNISED TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
Q@ooDwooD PANORAMA 


Gravel soil, fine views, long drive 


$ reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 baths 


Vain water and electricity Central heating 


Stabling, Garages, Home Farm, Cowhouses for 
large herd 

woodland 
(Folio 3095.) 


(lardens, rich pasture, arable and 
Several Cottages, ete. 


.” pie. Nip. = . 
(Easy reach of Sea) Unrivalled situation. 


200 ACRES £15,000 40 ACRES 


£9,000 
SUITABLE FOR 
PEDIGREE MILKING 
HERD 


TO BE SOLD 
PRIVATELY 


Drive half-mile long. 


Beautiful oak interior. 


Amidst fields and woods. 
Restored at great cost. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ annexe. 
Water and electricity. 
Stabling. Garages. 
Picturesque Cottage, studio, lovely gardens, rich pasturage. 


Ornamental pools. (Folio 9037.) 





STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN 


Over GOOft. up Vagnificent views On the outskirts 
of picturesque old-world riilage 


s reception, bedrooms, 2 baths 


Electric light. Central heating Abundant water 


Stabling Garages Ven's rooms 


Attractive Gardens, with tennis court fruit trees. paddock 


and field (Folio 12.096.) 


Messrs. RALPH PAY 


& 


COTSWOLD HILL ONE HOUR 





OLD MELLOWED RED-BRICK HOUSE 


Hooft. up in little-known countryside. 


% bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 reception rooms. 


Electric light. Ample water. Central heating. 


Stabling, Garage, Homestead, Cottage. 


Unique Gardens, topiary work, hard tennis court, lakele s 


wood, rich meadowland. Hunting. (Folio 6033.) 


COUNTRY KING’S CROSS 
IDEAL FOR HERD. 
*addinate L he s. a 
(Paddington 15 hours.) STUD, of GREYHOUND 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
12 ACRES £6,500 
’ 60 ACRES £8,000 
First-class Hunting (cr with gardens, 6 Acres 
only). 
PAYLOR, as above, will send full details of these properties upon application. 











1, UNITY STREET, 
COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 


w. HUGHES :« SON, tv. 


ESTABLISHED 1822. 


Telephone: BRISTOL 20710. 


Telegrams: 
** HUGESTAT,” BRISTOL. 





SOUTH SOMERSET 


DELIGHTFUL 


IN A VILLAGE 








A TUDOR COTTAGE 
IN AN OLD ENGLISH GARDEN. 

3 RECEPTION. 4 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. GARAGE. 
2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,000 


WILTSHIRE 


IN THE AVON VALE HUNT. 








AN XVilith CENTURY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


4 RECEPTION, 5 MAIN AND 3 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
GARAGE, STABLING. COTTAGE. 
Gardens and orchard. 


PRICE £2,100 FREEHOLD 
10 ACRES AVAILABLE. 





HEREFORD—GLOUCESTER BORDERS 


HALF 


A MILE OF TROUT FISHING. 





A JACOBEAN MILL HOUSE 
THE HOME OF AN ARTIST. 
2 RECEPTION. 5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGE. STABLING. 
Very pretty garden. 
4% ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE OF £1,000 


NEAR WARMINSTER 


COUNTRY HOUSE of infinite charm, built of 
mellowed stone with mullioned windows, ete. ; 
3% reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom : main electricity and 
water: garage, stabling and cottage; about 5 ACRES. 


PRICE £2,500 








ESSRS. HUGHES & SON, LTD., being 
particularly well situated for dealing 
with Country Houses and Estates in the 
WEST OF ENGLAND 
will be pleased to make inspections free of 
charge and advise owners as to the sale of 
their Properties. 











EAUFORT HUN4.--A GEORGIAN HOUSE, in 
superb condition ; 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms; main electricity: garage, stabling; 5 ACRES. 


PRICE £4,000 








W. HUGHES & SON, LTD. 





COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. Tel. : 20710. 


FOREST OF DEAN 


IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 





A BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE 
IN A PRETTY DISTRICT. 


BATHROOM. 


3 RECEPTIO 4 BEDROOMS. 
GARAGE, 


N. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
% ACRE 

PRICE ONLY £695 





SOUTH COTSWOLDS 


NEAR AN 


OLD MARKET TOWN. 





A SMALL GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
WITH FINE VIEWS. 


3 RECEPTION, 4 MAIN AND 3 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS. BATHROOM. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. GARAGE. 


STABLING. TENNIS COURT. ACRES. 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 
OR WITH LESS LAND. 


SEO: 














GUILDFORD AND WEST SURREY 


CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, GUILDFORD. 





EICESTERSHIRE. — ESTATE AGENTS. 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809). MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





Specialists in the Sale of Houses and Land. 


DEVON & WEST COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


SANDERS’ 


SIDMOUTH. Best Agents. 
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Telephone : CO] j INS & CO] I INS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 
Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines). GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTION OF A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


Of brick and stone, half-timber work, leaded casement windows in oak frames, tiled roof. Occupying a delightful site facing south and west, overlooking a lake of three acres with boathouse. 











ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE. VIEW OF LAKE FROM THE TERRACE, 
40 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON. EASY REACH OF THE SOUTH COAST. RURAL SURROUNDINGS, 
THE LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
(Built by a well-known architect), IS THE LAST WORD IN MODERN COMFORT AND LABOUR-SAVING. PANELLED HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 12. BED 


AND DRESSING | ROOMS (fitted lavatory basins), 5 PERFECTLY-FITTED BATHROOMS, MODEL DOMESTIC) OFFICES WITH SERVANTS HALL, SUN 
LOGGIA. IN PERFECT ORDER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. POLISHED OAK FLOORS. VODERN 





DRAINAGE. — PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. | GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 9 DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS surrounding the 
lake with a flight of steps leading to the terrace; tennis court, water garden with pools and fountains, stream, yew hedge avenue; the whole embracing an area of about 
25 ACRES. HUNTING, GOLF, FISHING. THIS QUITE EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY IS FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Order to view of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (Fol, 20,150.) 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER, WELL SITUATED IN SURREY 
620FT. UP AND ONLY SEVENTEEN MILES OF TOWN, 





This most interesting, well-kept Freon contains 
9 BE D 452 DRESSING —er 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. E iy ANC E AND Lae NGE HALI INE BILLIARDS ROOM, 
ITTAGES iARAGES STABLING. SWEEPING LAWNS. VALLED GARDE “ORC H ARD AND PADDOCK. 
CENTRAL HEATING AND COMPANY'S ELECTRIC L 10 HT AND W ATE Me. 
FOR SALE AT THE LOW FIGURE OF £5,500. FREEHOLD 


Inspected and enthusiastically recommended by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. (Folio 16,337.) 





COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. LONDON 26, Dover Street, W.| 


Central 9344 (6 lines). AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Regent 568! (6 lines). 














GROUNDS TO BEACH 
AT PENTIRE BAY, NORTH CORNWALL 


NEWQUAY AND PERRANPORTH GOLF LINKS NEAR. 


MODERN HOUSE 


with spacious rooms 9ft. high. 
> RECEPTION, 
9 BED, 
2 BATH. 


Main electricity. 


GARAGE, 





VIEW FROM LAWN, 


3 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Full details from FAREBROTHER. ELLIS”& CO., as above. 











O LET, “ASHFIELD HOUSE,” Branston (3 miles 








a Lincoln). Country Gentleman's Residence, comprising “] ] tg 

DEVON AND Ss. & W. COUNTIES grounds, greenhouses, gardens, fruit trees (4 acres of grass 10 MILES FROM WES r END 
if required). Vacant possession April 6th, 1939.—*‘ A. 374,” ROVELANDS PARK. ees c detached architect 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER.}| ¢/o CountTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent designed CORNER) RESIDENCE; beautiful sur- 
‘ ‘te “ 7 an° roundings. 5 bedrooms, 2 bi athrooms, 2 w.c.’s, linen room, 

Pri Garden, W.¢ 
ice 2/6. ie se eee oak-panelled hall and staircase, 3 reception rooms, gentle- 
SELECTED LISTS FREE men’s cloakroom, maid's room, tiled kitchen, china room. 
‘ Central heating. Large double Garage, j-acre Gardens. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN ea tary £4,950 FREEHOLD. 

7, 4 re Bar, 5 F : NG,F.A.I. YING & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Wine re Hill, N.21. 
Cit 1864) | EXETER i ee ee | eee 
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BENTALL, HORSLEY = BALDRY MAPLE & Co.., LTD. 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, 5.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0855. 





TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 5, GRAFTON STREET, 
RENT ONLY £250 PER ANNUM w.! OLD BOND STREET, W.! 
JUST IN THE MARKET. (EUSTON 7000) (REGENT 4685-6) 





NEAR GUILDFORD 
UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 6 MILES FROM THE SUSSEX COAST 


EXCEPTIONALLY . ATTRACTIVE. SMALL 


PATE ot nearly 50 ACRES in charming position On the outskirts of a Village and situate amidst pretty country with good views. 

away f om all traffic. Charming old-fashioned Residence 

brougl.t t roughly up to date at very large expense and THIS LOVELY TUDOR GEM 
approacned by pretty drive; 3 excellent reception, 10 contains a wealth of wondertul beams, panel- 
bedrooms (h. and ec. basins), 4 bathrooms; all main ling, open fireplaces, and other fascinating 
services and central heating; excellent garage accom- characteristics of its period and comprises : 
modation ; gardener’s cottage; beautiful gardens, wood LARGE PANELLED HALI . 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


and heatherland ; in all 
9 BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 


NEARLY 50 ACRES Dp BE 
COMPACT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Unique property and in perfect order. Just in market, 
present occupant having purchased larger estate. Long Central Heating. 
Cols Electric Light and Gas. 


Lease; favourable terms. Small premium, Highly 
recommended. FINE OLD BARN, STABLING, ete. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
with paddock and many attractive features : 


S.W.3. (Tel.: Kens, 0855.) 
in all about 3: ACRES 
NORFOLK H ; 
Strongiy recommended from Personal know- 


EXACTLY WHAT is WANTED 3) ee ee 
AND ONLY £2,250 FREEHOLD MAPLE « Co., LTD., as » Ag bats r 
VERY NICE GEORGIAN HOUSE, in 
spotless condition and completely modernised, _ lowe BRUTON, KNOWLES & co. 


old-world village near coast. 3 good reception, 7 bed, 

















2 dressing, 2 bathrooms, servants’ hall. Main electric ESTATE AGENTS 

light. Modern drainage. H. and ce. basins. Independent SURVEYORS AND AUCTION EERS, 

hot-water system. Garage (for 3). Lovely old-timbered ALBION CHAMBERS, KING ST . EET. 

grounds; tennis lawn; tea lawn; paddocks; nearly Telegrams: “* Brutons, G dloucester.”’ GLOUCESTER. 


5 ACRES. No servant difficulty, as near large town. A Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). 
very charming property. Prompt application advised. — 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, B ton Road, , INTRY . : , . 
awe ee ose ee ee TO COUNTRY AND GARDEN LOVERS. 

















N THE Ww (in a delightful and - 
spoiled 5 othe ene bOF sneduadn aoadine high 43,SACKVILLE STREET. 


with South-west aspect)—Charming MODERN  RESsI- : 
FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET DENCE (lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing PICCADILLY. Wi. 
pore ——— Garage. Electric light; good water . 
‘ , P supply: centra heating ; telephone. Delightful Grounds in 
ISTORIC MANSION in South of England, in terrace formation: in all about 14 ACRES. PRICE £3,600 ; 
perfect country 80 miles from London, 25 miles north- open to offer.—Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co 
west from Southampton, on long Lease, Furnished or other- Estate Agents, Gloucester. (M. 53.) i 
wise as desired. Nearly 4,000 Acres of grand shooting; Ee ee 
magnificent stretch of fishing in the Avon. Accommodation 














PPP PPP PIPPIN 


___ MARVELLOUS 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES 








and elevation good, comfortable size ; electric light. Warm LOS.—For Sale, in secluded position about 2 miles 
and dry, in good repair, economic in upkeep ; beautiful Park. ‘from Gloucester, partic ularly attractive small RESI- 
Roman Catholic Chapel in grounds.—Apply, WooLLEY and DENTIAL PROPERTY, away from main road traffic, com- 
WALLIS, Estate Agents, Salisbury, Wilts. prising substantial Residence (3 reception rooms, 7 bed and 

dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc.), together with stable; 





garage; charming grounds, pasture land and fruit orchard ; 
in all about 34 ACRES. Company’s water; gas; electric 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER light. Vacant possession. PRICE £2,750.—Particulars of 


PROPERTIES WANTED BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., Estate Agents, Gloucester, (W.102.) Selected from our famous collection of 


over 100 varieties 
*AUTUMN QUEEN. Rosy mauve. 5 ft. October. 


BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER. Glorious Red. 








” 
1 
LOS. (Gloucester, 7 miles)—For Sale, exceptionally 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. sgenencuive REMDENTIAL FRovanty age 
Se = position, comprising Residence of pleasing elevation (hall, 
ESSRS. JACKSON STOPS ag + Y" ed 3 reception rooms, 6 Bedrooms, bathroom, ete.). Outbuildings 
NORTH i ‘OTSWOLDS, COTSWOLDS or v. W.H. HUNTS and about 274 ACRES of valuable pasture orcharding and 34 ft. September. 1s. 6d. each 
(Old Berks considered), a RESIDENCE OF CHARAC TE R or a land. Excellent water supply. Electric light from own F. R. DURHAM. bg § — 3% ft. September. 
; plant acant panes, PRIC E £3,000. —Partic ome, of ate eac 
an, OLD PAISIMOUSE: suitable for conversion to,omvite oxox, Rauwinea Co, Estate Agents; ckousster Ue 275) | "GAYBORDER BEAUTY. "Rey maw. 3 ft 
stabling or such as can be converted; 1-2 cottages ; ser *GAYBORDER PRIDE. Licht Pre Violet. 4 ft 
services an advantage. Land from 5-50 Acres.—Replies 5 
should be sent in strict confidence to LADY L., ¢/o0 JACKSON A HOUSE IN A WOOD *GCAYBORDER SUPREME’ Rich 33 ft 
Stops, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester. (Tel.: 334/5.) Compact and easily-run, with large rooms. | September. 2s. Od. eac . ES 
{ *H. BREWERTON. Large pink 4 ft. September. 
é 


EYBRIDGE (about 1 mile 2 main line sté iene: later Bi 

i loo 25/30 s ARTIST’S GEORGIAN- 

COTSWOLDS. HOUS Ayn LILAC TIME. bones “ine. Best fw Dwarf. 1 ft. 
eac 








COREE BAA AO A Ok 


STYLE HOUSE, built tor and for many years in the 
RGENTLY, ERS eYIRED 5 trea CHASE. occupation of Sir Char.es Holroud. 2 very fine reception 
definitely considered where required). Proximity to good 
station for Birmingham and Midlands a great advantage. 
Price £1,200-£2,000 (according to conversion required). 


*MELBOURNE. MARVEL. a ie rose. 4 ft. 


6d. e 
*MELBOURNE MAUVES pte on es mauve. 3 ft. 
Sertemher. 1¢. 6d. each 
OWEN WELLS. yo peed blue. 3 ft. September 


9d.e 
a & CRE AM. Soft salmon pink. 
t. September. 1s. Od. each 


rooms, maid’s sitting room, 6 bedrooms (l formerly the 
siu io), 2 bathrooms; all modern conveniences; central 
heating; garage and stabling. Delightful grounds, tennis 


Reply in confidence to DR. R.R., ¢/0 JACKSON STOPS, Old lawn, vegetable garden, beautiful natural woodland 
Council Chambers, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334/5.) , 2% Acres. Rent £180 p.a. only. Immediate possession. 


Apply EwBANK & Co., Weybridge. (Tel.: 62). 


WA 6 eee Cee oe 














aeons. JACKSON ERTAY fe the i EYTHROP 
enquiry for a P ?E ir e > P 

yo (adjacent areas would be somites wiles a Residence LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
of up to 12 bedrooms, not less than 40 Acres. Price £10,000 

£12,000.—Replies in’ strict confidence to ‘ wt. H.W, c/o PROPERTIES WANTED Satter endare ot0 64, Be $s a. en 


Old Council Chambers, Cirencester. (Tel.: 334/5.) A GAYBORDER NURSERIES LTD. 
i 


These 12 pil ar modern varieties listed at 
14/- for 12/-. Carriage paid for Cash with order. 








EQUIRED TO PURCHASE.— Cotswolds or COUNTRY PROPERTIES MELBOURNE :: :: DERBYSHIRE 
adjoining areas, where fair hunting is available. RESI- OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND sates a 
DENCE with 4-6 bedrooms, buildings or stabling. 5-10 PHOTOGRAPHED Page nye oo CHARGE BY THE HOME OF HARDIER HARDY PERENNIALS 
Acres (or more if lettable). Details in confidence to Capt. 
F. C. M., c/o, JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334/5.) 














& CO., SACKVILLE HOUSE, Leneaedeaeeeaaaaaaaan * 


FL,MERCER & 
40, PLCC AEA W.i'(Tel. : Regent 2481) who 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF 


URGENTLY REQUIRED TO PURCHASE.—A ee Se See eee 
PROPERTY of some importance in the Cotswold area, AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR 
Northern portions thereof preferred. The Residence, which THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 

should be of character or a good modern replica, should 


contain between 10-15 bedrooms, whilst cottages and land up AUCTION AND ESTATE 


to 300-400 Acres would be a definite advantage.—Reply in 


oo _ = M. K. R., c/o JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. WANTED TO PURCHASE ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


























REQUIRED: f REEROUPLFBTATS. ble ) ro within 60 miles NORTH or WEST of London 
Oast, with Mansion anc y cres suitable for con- y "S$ 2 .* 7 LOGON, , 
version to’ School. Near C.E, and R.C. Churches, Main HUNTING and FISHING HE charge for Small Estate Announce 
drainage, electricity and gas. Usual commission required. preferred to SHOOTING. ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
SEGRUE & MELLY, Estate Agents, 41, Brecknock Road, ' s : : : 
N.7. GEORGIAN or QUEEN ANNE style insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
,; of architecture. as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
. ‘i raéijoG yi oO as e os . * * 
M ODERNISED SQUNTSY HOUSE. | ith oo eae moda a d a a GooD R EPLIC : ny wtiuin (minimum) Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
30 Acres of land suitable for farming, must be on light soil. 9 master bedrooms are necessary and suitable 6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 
Send particulars and photograph wo: “* A. 378,"" COUNTRY Staff rooms. 
we. Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, HOME FARM FOR PEDIGREE HERD Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or 
200 ACRES minimum area, but an Estate up to i i 
a 1.000 ACRES would be considered, less, 0 a occupied being charged as 
NTED TO RENT,.—Unfurnished, or might con- _ $ICT Oe a a : part of the advertisement. 

VV “sider purchase, SMALL COUNTRY ‘COTTAGE in Bo gel es Aged se ee BS 
Surrey, Berks or Bucks. Not more than 30 miles from and sent to Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, Estate Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 


London, Accommodation required: 4-6 bedrooms, large 














garden. mo attractive country free from possible develop- Agents, 37, South see | — Grosvenor Square, ties can be made at a charge of rid. per 
—< er particulars to * C.C.,” ¢/o DIxon’s, 195, Oxford square inch, with a minimum charge of 12/t0. 
OUSE IN COUNTRY (Newbury—Oxford— ; ; 
Reading districts) wanted to RENT. Convenient For further particulars apply Advertisement Department. 
situation with some acres; garden with possibilities.— ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS Country Life,” Tower House, Southampton Street. 


377,” c/o CouNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, MYCDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. Strand, London, W.C.2. 


*A. 
Covent Garden, W.C.2 


























ORE see oss 
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WHAT PHEASANT STOCK TO LEAVE? 


By H. B. C. POLLARD 


ITH the last few weeks of the pheasant shooting 
season begun, the question of what stock to leave 
is a matter of considerable importance. By now 
every wise keeper will have picked up and penned 
the bulk of the stock birds he needs for his aviaries, and 
it is a matter for discussion what margin of wild birds should be left. 

Some believe that too heavy a wild stock of pheasants is 
contrary to the interests of partridges, but it is doubtful if this is 
really so, as they are not rivals for the same sources of food. 
Nevertheless, overcrowding the ground is dangerous for other 
reasons besides food shortage. Both species share the same 
diseases, and in a year when coccidiosis or gapes are prevalent 
the chances of mutual infection are high on overcrowded ground. 

No one knows what proportion of “‘ wild pheasants ” normally 
reach maturity even if very favourable conditions exist at the 
time of hatching. It is sometimes possible to keep an eye on 
a few broods until they are strong young poults, but a brood of 
a dozen will seldom muster more than half a dozen poults by the 
end of July. After that their identity is submerged, and when 
it comes to the opening of the season one has little to guide one 
other than that a particular brood had a fairly consistent range 
and feeding area. I am inclined to think that if we assume each 
wild hen left will produce two birds to fly over the guns, that 
represents normal conditions. 

One thing is certain: there is never any shortage of old cocks, 
and they are highly undesirable. ‘The pheasant is polygamous— 
very much so—and a ratio of one cock to a harem of half a dozen 
hens seems, from game-farmers’ experience, to be the best genetic 
ratio for fertility and sound stamina. Of necessity, these are young 
cocks in the pride of their youth. In the covert, on the other 
hand, the old cock likes to amass a much larger harem, and he 
fights and chases away the younger rivals. This he can easily 
do, for the longer he lives the longer and sharper become his 
spurs. The result is that where a very old and ferocious cock 
rules he spends all too little time with the hens and far too much 
time poms | away suitors who are far more desirable from the 
game-rearer’s point of view. 

At the end of the month shooting stops, but keepers can 
still continue trapping and feeding. If there are too many old cocks 
about, and it is a moral certainty that there are, they should have 
their necks wrung as soon as they are caught. Incidentally, they need 
not be wasted, but if hung long enough become quite tender and edible. 

It has once again been a poor year for woodcock, and there 


is little doubt that two successive years of summer drought have 
temporarily reduced the home breeding number in the southern 
counties. As they pair very early, it is wise to stop shooting them 
after December is out. On occasion a sharp spell in January 
brings a belated fall of ’cock, but they move on fairly swiftly towards 
the west. Some may, perhaps, stay to breed if the weather 
softens and becomes congenial, but we are far from knowing a 
great deal about their movements yet, although ringing experiments 
are beginning to clear up some parts of the mystery. 

The very heavy felling of home-grown timber during the War 
spoilt some of the great woods which had a reputation as ’cock 
haunts during the last century, but it is possible that, with the 
growth of the post-War plantations, very soon we shall have 
equally attractive coverts for them. But the woodcock is a shy 
bird, and there is no doubt that there is far more general dis- 
turbance in the country to-day than in the past. Yet, given good, 
thick, dark covert and a suitable soft feeding ground such as a 
stream or marsh or water meadows, ’cock will nest in far more 
open and disturbed sites than is generally realised. Various at- 
tempts have been made in the past to improve coverts for ‘cock ; 
one of the ideas was to discourage pheasants, who were supposed 
to disturb them, but very little success has ever been attained. 
In fact, it is doubtful if the bird is capable of being encouraged, 
and in addition, as results could only be judged by the bag, the 
annual variations in the number of migrant ‘cock reaching us 
would make it very difficult to form any sound opinion on this basis. 

Whatever stock we decide to leave, it is essential to keep 
them on the ground, for the cold latter end of winter is the time 
when birds stray most. ‘The only reliable attraction is food, and 
if there is a heavy snowfall this is hard for the birds to get. One 
of the simplest devices is to establish a straw “‘ scratching heap ”’ 
and roof it in with fairly fine gauze wire netting about two feet 
above the surface of the heap. The netting stops pigeons raiding 
the maize ration scattered on the heap, and it also gives protection 
against snow if there is a heavy fall, for it is rapidly clogged by 
the flakes, which then build up into a protecting roof over the 
feeding point. Two or three of these erections on a keeper’s 
round materially simplify the problem of meeting our very odd 
weather conditions. It is true that the system would seem to 
meet with the approval of a cold and famished fox, but as it is only 
a roof and the sides are open there is less danger than one might 
at first sight suspect—and, as the keeper wisely says, “‘ He’d have 


ed 


them anyhow ! 





SOLUTION to No. 467 


the tues forthe apveared in Jamuary th cove. “COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 468 








GAGS 








32. Patience will give you 
greenery first (7) 
33. Lonely Cockneyseems 


AGIGIRIEISIS/O/RINBIAINI to want his pal (7) 
USO RX NSTC Ee 1 and sa el home 
(LIEO)NJA)R ID) UINIGIRIAIFIT) town, far from it 
ABD MNORNRGMIRBIR) (two words, 7, 7) 
‘YIAWINILDIN GEV E) [E] ” , ring the rathe prim- 


rose that for- 
BMUMNGCMARISINSINE) Sic s ° 
—Milton 
UNDER (OUIRIHIA) S| 3. Father Pn 
mar ACROSS. daughter ? (6) 
. This is 4 unless it’s treasure Did the body leave the spirit 
trove (7) in France ? (6) 








— 
wn 


4. See 1 (7) 6. By no means plain (4) 

g. Where the understudy retires 7 and 22. A player’s playhouse 
to when the sovereign (two words, 7, 7) 
comes of age ? (two words, 8. Times have altered for con- 
7, 4) cert-goers (5) 

11. Has the flower-seller a rose g. Part of a forge may be dis- 
for him ? (4) covered in these ancient 


12. The deceiver will turn and 
reproach (4) 5, 6 

13. Ice lamb in this vessel (7) 10. Royal display at the Uni- 

15. The poet saw ten thousand versity ? (two words, 5, 6) 


country houses (two words, 











at one (6) 13. Exchange a notice for a 
16. Melpomene’s poetry (6) flower (7) 
19. Not at all oddly we find an 14. On the matting or the 
archdeacon’s address in the hearth ? (7) 
cathedral city (6) 17. Expresses approval (3) 
20. But sometimes leave out (6) 18. Same answer as the last (3) 
23. Exclaim twice at broken 21. See 1. 22. See 7 
roofing—of Cotswold 24. Once a black country ? (7) 
stone? (6) 25. ‘‘ What beckoning ghost . 
26. At this time there is of Invites my steps and points 
course little money on the to yonder le 
land (6) —Pope (5) 
27. Adventure (7) 26. The noise stops half way 
28. Not a sound of admiration through the meal (6) 
for Gielgud ? (4) 29. Port where they prepare 
30. Count a river in Italy (4) vegetables ? (4) 
31. ‘Outside barn” (anagr.) (11) 30. A fraction of a cat (4) 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 


v SNORT NON Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
O|NIEIE) NIBLYIRIOINT 

RIRGNSNEN UNA 

DOUBITEMRIS To) 

MSE ROSA NNN TNF) 
ARIRIAINISIC\O/ME|ONF FIN IT) 
CERNE NT NARNRANN 


[C) Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘ Crossword No. 468, CounTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, January 17th, 1939. 


The winner of Crossword No. 467 is 
Dr. C. Dix, 14, Mortimer Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 468 
2 3 5 6 7 





13 


19 














Namne.......... ee Fe kone eee ae Were 


Address ..... ee woe igi oa A toto ooh ae nee eee 
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The business man’s 
Fitness Campaign 


Three years’ intensive tests 
have proved to the world’s 
greatest tennis court experts 
that the new “Non Pareil’’ 
Court 


LOOKS AFTER ITSELF 
NEEDS NO UPKEEP 
GIVES NO TROUBLE 


IS ALWAYS READY 
FOR PLAY 


Details of this revolutionary 
court will gladly be sent by 
the makers. 


THE NEW 
EN-TOUT-CAS 


a q@ | 
WRITE FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 


ovoones HARD TENNIS COURT. 


KEEPS FIT FOR PLAY — NO TROUBLE — NO UPKEEP 


We also Design and make SQUASH COURTS, SWIMMING POOLS, ETC. 
The EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, near LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W.| 














RULER 
ani ., 6 
ILITiTiit 
SURGE: 
. SPER EGES | 
OG CBRS | SOT. Ba 


52A, CHURCH ST., TEWKESBURY. The Bell Hotel — an ancient hostelry 
associated with the novel “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


The slow maturing process of time plays its part in 7 
the production of that other Notable Number — | 
Player’s No. 3. Mellowness, distinction of flavour = 
and finer quality in the tobacco—these are the 4 
reasons why No. 3 is such a notable smoke. 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIAGINIA 





COLT CEDAR HOUSES 


ti, 












TYPICAL South Country elevation suitable for timber or half timber and brick, 
carefully planned to provide 4 bedrooms with all modern conveniences, electric 
wiring, central heating, etc., at approximately £1,000 in Cedar, anywhere in the 
United Kingdom on your own site. Plans and elevations to suit your own individual 
requirements. Drier, warmer, free from interior condensation, negligible upkeep 
and normal insurance, 2/6 per cent. A 3 bedroomed specimen cottage on view 
at Works. Printed matter on request, stating requirements and locality of site. 


W. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


BETHERSDEN 216 








HOW ARD’S 
Easy Chairs by ArOMeMENT To TH 


THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 





HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Late of Berners Street) 








a 


AORTA UN ease. deme ge eo. 
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Dorothy Wilding 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN Lady Dufferin and Ava, who is the second daughter 
AVA WITH HER CHILDREN of the Hon. A. E. Guinness, was married in 1930 to 
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POSTAGES : INLAND 14d., CANADA 1$d., ABROAD 34d. 


m 
eed, 


22, Old Bond Street, W.1 








the 4th Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. Their two 
little girls are Lady Caroline and Lady Perdita; 
their small son, the Earl of Ava, was born last July. 
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THE BUSINESS OF 
FARMING 


E hear a great deal to-day, especially during 

by-elections, about the inadequacy of the 

Government’s agricultural policy, but not quite 

so much, as a rule, about the inadequacy of 
some farmers’ agricultural practice. ‘The former is an easy 
target. We all of us agree that the Government have not 
yet brought themselves to take that comprehensive view of 
agriculture in which fertility, nutrition and defence are 
seen as three aspects of a single problem. In these pages, 
during the past few months, the main possibilities of reform- 
ing agricultural administration and restoring production 
have been reviewed by experts under the heading “‘ Farming 
Restored,” and it has been only too obvious how much 
clamours to be done on the scale at which only Governments 
can work. On the other hand, the Government are now 
pledged to consult with the National Farmers’ Union with 
regard to price insurance schemes designed to cover all 
the produce of the farm. If this scheme, or any other 
scheme of guaranteed or contract prices, is adopted, its 
primary object will be to enable the efficient farmer to 
make a profit on his produce; in other words, a living. 
In such circumstances efficiency in production, avoidance 
of wasteful agricultural methods and administration, and 
the adoption of all possible plans and devices which are 
calculated to cut down the costs of working, became of 
importance not only to the farmer but to the whole body 
of taxpayers and consumers. If the industry is to be 
recognised as occupying a position of paramount importance 
and undoubted privilege, it is only reasonable that everyone 
should be assured that it is being conducted with the 
minimum of waste and the maximum of skill. 

These were, no doubt, the general considerations at 
the back of the minds of those who met at Oxford last 
week to discuss the business organisation of farming. The 
topics of discussion ranged from the problem of keeping 
the right men on the land to the provision of agricultural 
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credits and the organisation of labour on the farms. Mr. 
William Gavin addressed himself to the basic, and severely 
practical, question of farmers’ credits, and maintained that, 
in spite of all the accusations which had been made, it is 
untrue to say that the agricultural merchant uses the hold 
he obtains by giving credit to his customers to restrict 
freedom of marketing or to force them to accept low prices. 
Mr. R. H. Kemsley took another point when he said that 
the farmer was now often obtaining credit both from his 
bank and from his merchants, an arrangement which was 
obviously unsatisfactory, because neither lender knew 
exactly how his customer stood, and both must therefore 
cover the risk they took. These are basic questions of 
business economy. Dr. Keith Murray turned to the 
problem of keeping the right men on the land. Labour 
is now the dearest factor in production costs, and the first 
concern in farm organisation should be economy in its use. 
The number of paid workers employed in agriculture has 
been almost halved in the last sixty years, and to-day less 
than half the number employed are between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty-five. The reasons for this situation 
are only too well known: low wages, poor housing con- 
ditions, and lack both of leisure and of opportunity for 
promotion. How can these drawbacks be countered? By 
higher wages and better conditions, both of which depend 
on better prices for farm stuff and better organisation on 
the farm. Several farmers at the Oxford Conference, 
however, had schemes of their own to propound and 
explain, under which their employees got, at least, better 
wages than the minimum and better chances of promotion. 
Mr. Webster Cory runs his farm on a “ unit system,” 
under which one man, or two men, are in charge of an 
independent unit of stock. Mr. Edward Lonsley, who 
manages the Lockinge esta‘e, divides his farms into ten 
sections, on each of which is a bailiff, connected to the 
estate office by telephone. While each section gets the 
full benefit of the undertaking as a whole, such as the bulk 
purchase of feeding stuffs and fertilisers, they are indepen- 
dent units, in that a section can be disposed of, or diverted 
to another purpose, without affecting in the least the running 
of the rest of the farms. 

These are only a few of the practical plans which 
experienced farmers are putting forward with the idea of 
increasing efficiency in administration and of encouraging 
initiative and enterprise among their men. Very many 
farmers realise the importance of all such considerations, 
not only to their own prosperity, but to the success of the 
agricultural industry as a whole. Those who habitually 
look the other way and prefer to think only of their handicaps 
and grievances are nowadays in a diminishing minority. 


A THOUSAND CAMPS 


WO needs were never so obviously complementary 

as that for camping centres of uniform type which 
could be used by the State for the housing of children 

in time of war and that for similar centres which, in time 
of peace, could be used as school camps and holiday camps 
for families. Last week the Ministry of Health issued an 
outline of their proposals for building up a billeting scheme, 
providing for organised evacuation (on a basis as voluntary 
as possible) of children in time of emergency. It is natural 
that at this stage of affairs the Government should devote 
their more immediate attention to billeting. The billets 
already exist. Alternatives do not. But while the tempor- 
ary plans are being laid for billeting it would be a great mis- 
take to overlook the drawbacks to any such scheme, and to 
delay in getting to work with the provision of camps, a 
policy which is not only sound as a defence measure in 
time of war, but which is just as sound as a constructive 
measure of national health in time of peace. What the Kraft 
durch Freude organisation is doing in Germany is being copied 
in many other countries. In Poland, for instance, the 
National Institute of Physical Education owns and hires 
camping places for as many as 11,000 persons. ‘These are 
some of the reasons why we continue to support the sugges- 
tion that the Ministry of Health and the Scottish Office 
should set up two public corporations to plan, erect and 
control a thousand camps or so in the next eighteen months, 
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The hall of the Villa Madama 


HUNTING FINANCE 
F hunting is ever to die, it has been written, it is 
finance that will kill it. Although part of the charm 
of hunting is to steep in forgetfulness any thought of 
finance, yet, as Sir Moses Mainchance said at the 
Hit-’im-and-Hold-’imshire Hunt dinner, “ our old friend 
L.s.d. must be looked in the face occasionally.” For a 
variety of causes the cost of hunting a country seems to 
increase every season ; the damage bills mount, and the 
cost of poultry appears prohibitive. It has been estimated 
that a Master of one of the Shire packs is at least £5,000 a 
year out of pocket each season in hunting his country, added 
to which are, of course, his own personal expenses and 
entertainment costs. Several factors may account for this 
huge capital outlay ; the increased specialisation of agri- 
culture and the consequent damage bill, the need for removal 
of wire, and the high cost of poultry claims. In one recent 
season a provincial Hunt paid no less than £621 in respect 
of these claims alone, while the damage bill nearly touched 
four figures. Also included in the Master’s budget are 
such items of expenditure as the cost and keep of horses, 
a heavy kennel bill, very often shooting rights, and the 
Hunt servants’ liveries: it costs very nearly as much to 
clothe a Hunt servant to-day as it does a Lifeguardsman. 
These are heavy costs, and they do not make for continuity 
of mastership. It is difficult to forecast the future. A 
Master may act on behalf of a committee, and, eventually, 
Hunts may have to lease stretches of territory in much the 
same way as shootings are taken, which would make the 
cost of hunting prohibitive in many countries. 


EAST NORFOLK 

HERE can be little doubt, making all due allowance 

for Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s ‘“ publicity value,” that the 
result of the Bridgwater by-election was largely influenced 
by the general mistrust, in agricultural quarters, of the 
Government’s farming policy. ‘That mistrust has not 
diminished meanwhile, and may be expected to have its 
influence on East Norfolk. At the same time the e are 
other considerations. The Liberal-National choice of a 
London solicitor as candidate for one of the most outstanding 
agricultural constituencies in the country was, in all the 
circumstances, singularly inept. It would, on the other 
hand, be a fatal mistake in tactics for the farmers of the 
present day to allow themselves to be identified with any 
political party or section, or to encourage their opponents 
to believe that they are trying to make capital out of the 
electoral situation. Their case is far too good for this ; 
but it needs a sympathetic understanding which it will 
never have so long as emphasis is always being placed on 
a supposed clash of interest between the country and the 
town. In any case the Government is now pledged to 
consider in detail the scheme of price-insurance put forward 
by the farmers, and friendly relations are not likely to be 
made more friendly by political action. For the time being 
we might be content to give the Prime Minister a chance 
to make clearer what he intended by promising, in his New 
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Year’s message, that “ the steps necessary to the completion 
of a long-term comprehensive and well balanced agricultural 
policy ”’ will be taken resolutely and immediately. The 
fact that this very phrase was used in the recent Central 
Landowners’ Memorandum seems to show a certain con- 
centration on these matters in high quarters. 


VILLA MADAMA 
HO was the Madama after whom is named the villa 
in which Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax are 
now staying during their visit to Rome ? She was Margarita 
of Parma, daughter of the Emperor Charles V, and the great 
loggia (which, with its arches filled up, forms the so-called 
villa) was built by Cardinal Giulio de Medici, afterwards 
Pope Clement VII, from designs with which Raphael was 
certainly concerned. It stands well up on the side of Monte 
Mario beyond the Ponte Molle outside the Porta del Popolo. 
The loggia formed part of a great garden, of which all that 
was built is a mere fragment, entered from a circular 
columned court with a formal garden beyond it and a great 
terrace running the length of the side towards the ‘Tiber. 
As Raphael died in 1520, soon after work was begun, he 
probably did no more than sketch out the main lines which 
Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Undine were certainly 
employed on filling in. ‘The work was soon afterwards 
abandoned, and the decoration by them, although latterly 
restored, survived in too damaged a condition to throw a 
definite light on the undertaking. In much the sime 
manner as Inigo Jones’ palace of Whitehall, Villa Madama 
was an early inspiration, an experiment towards an ideal 
fulfilled elsewhere. Like its present temporary use, its 
importance lies rather in its promise than its achievement. 
SUCCESS 
I called her name in all those splendid pathways 
Along the shining sea, 
In the wide streets of many a lavish city. 
No answer came to me. 
After long, bitter years at last I found her 
In a dim place and still, 
A lonely dwelling in a lilac garden 
Below a lofty hill. 
And as I entered trembling and exultant 
Across the shadowy floor 
She broke my heart with one sad, scarce heard whisper 
‘* You should have come before.”’ 
THoMAsS BODKIN. 


BOX HILL EXTENDED 

ORD BEAVERBROOK’S gift to the National ‘l'rust 

of 73 acres of Mickleham Downs opens to the public, 
who have already nearly 700 acres of downland there, 
the steep ridge that lies north of Box Hill. This welcome 
accession includes the Long Ride plantation, which adjoins 
the 'Trust’s existing properties of White Hills and Cockshot 
Wood, and faces the valleys purchased through the COUNTRY 
LirE appeal of 1923, when 234 acres were acquired. ‘The 
woodlands themselves, with their massive yews will be 
enclosed and retained by Lord Beaverbrook, who intends 
to give them the attention they have long needed. He lives 
in the district, where he has Mr. Bennett, late Prime 
Minister of Canada, as his neighbour at Juniper Hall. 
Burford Lodge, at the foot of Box Hill, the 43 acres of which 
were secured through an appeal in Country LIFE just 
four years ago, is now occupied by the country club of 
the London and Home Counties Electricity Authority. 
The whole aspect of the Mole valley has been greatly 
altered, actually for the better, by the Surrey County Coun- 
cil’s new double-track motor road. Some of it runs through 
Norbury Park, which the Council owns and is, for the most 
part, preserving. ‘The new road has had the effect of opening 
up the river and realising the ideal of a “ parkway.” 


PITY THE POOR SELECTOR 

nn all of those who follow games, especially 
those who follow them exclusively in the newspapers, 

think in their hearts that they would make far better selectors 

of teams than the official ones. If they were suddenly asked 
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to shoulder the task they might be a little less sure of 
themselves, and this reluctance must have been enhanced 
by the experience of the English Rugby selectors this winter. 
Three times they have chosen one team for England and 
another for the Rest, and three times the audacious Possibles 
have defeated the Probables and upset the selectors’ apple 
cart. ‘True, on Saturday last at Twickenham there were 
changes made at half-time, and that upsets the argument, 
but still the glory was unquestionably with the side less 
glorious on paper. ‘There is obviously plenty of talent, 
but the disposing of it to the best advantage for the Welsh 
match a week hence is a difficult matter, and, as only one 
example, the two wing three-quarters who most dis- 
tinguished themselves, Obolensky and Guest, both play 
habitually on the right wing. The Welsh selectors were 
more fortunate, for their Probables beat their Possibles : 
but they too are not wholly to be envied. They appear 
to have made up their minds that the time had come to 
dethrone their Swansea pair of halves, Tanner and Davies, 
but this famous combination obstinately came to life again 
and palpably outplayed their opponents. Pity the poor 
selector ! 


CHATELAINE OF HELMINGHAM 
ELMINGHAM HALL in Suffolk is the last moated 
house in England of which the drawbridges are 
raised every night at ten o’clock, when it is completely 
inaccessible. ‘The Dowager Lady Tollemache, who died 
last week at a great age, had lived at Helmingham for sixty 
years, since 1904 as a widow. A daughter of the late Lord 
Claud Hamilton, brother of the first Duke of Abercorn, 
she became the second wife of the second Lord Tollemache 
in 1870. For many years Lady Tollemache had been an 
old lady, and there can be few houses where things have 
changed so little for a space of two generations. The house 
itself is of ‘Tudor date, with a courtyard and red brick walls 
rising out of the moat. It was largely refaced and restored, 
however, about a century ago, when the existing cast-iron 
bridges were erected, the inner ends of which are drawn 
up. ‘There have been several instances of guests and 
servants forgetting this local rule and finding themselves 
in the water. ‘This is always remarkably clear and free of 
weeds, for the bottom of the moat is regularly mown with 
long-handled scythes worked by ropes from either side. 


FLOWER COLOURS 

HE increasing number of gardeners who are now 

taking an interest in flower colour, as well as all those 
who are engaged in the production of flower and plant 
catalogues, will be gratified by the appearance at last of 
the first volume of the Colour Chart which has been issued 
by the British Colour Council in collaboration with the 
Royal Horticultural Society. For some years now the 
colour naming of flowers has left a great deal to be desired, 
and the creation through intensive hybridisation of new 
tones and blends in response to modern fashion has not 
helped matters. ‘The need of a definite standard of colour 
terms for horticultural use has been apparent for some 
time, and the present chart, apart from the fact that it is 
much wider in scope than any of its predecessors—such as 
the French “ Repertoire de Couleurs,”’ Ridgway’s American 
Chart, and Ostwald, which are now out of date—will be all 
the more welcome because it is so long overdue. Based 
on the standards of the British Colour Council, its general 
usefulness at home as well as abroad is assured by the 
citation of each colour name in Dutch, French, Italian, 
Spanish and Latin as well as English. Wherever possible, 
the plan of giving with each colour the name of a flower 
for identification and comparison has been adopted and 
will be of help to practised gardeners who know their 
plants. ‘To the beginner, however, it will be of little 
assistance, and of course the plan, while most praiseworthy, 
is limited in its usefulness by the lack of flowers with which 
comparisons can be made. Not the least interesting part of 
the chart are the short accounts of the origin and history 
of each colour name. Issued at the extremely modest 
figure of half a guinea, it is within reach of all pockets. 
It fulfils its purpose admirably, and should be of the 
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greatest service to a wide circle of horticulturists and not 
least to the discriminating artist gardener. 


ALL HALLOWS AND RADNOR HOUSE 

LL HALLOWS, Lombard Street, the Wren church 

that was lately sold for demolition, is still standing, 
and may be reprieved after all. It appears that Barclay’s 
Bank, the buyers, will not complete purchase unless the 
burial ground is included in the site, to procure which a 
private Act of Parliament is needed under the Disused 
Burial Grounds Act. It is expected that the City Corpora- 
tion will oppose this application, and recent instances are 
very rare of permission being obtained to build on burial 
grounds. The case will be an important one, for, besides 
the fate of All Hallows, the future of many other old churches 
will depend on the interpretation of the Burial Grounds 
Act. As to Lombard Terrace—the pair of charming 
houses on Chelsea Embankment—demolition has begun in 
spite of universal protest including that of the rector of 
Chelsea Old Church adjoining, who fears for the stability 
of the tower if Church Street becomes a thoroughfare. 
Radnor House, Twickenham, was in a somewhat similar 
position until Her Majesty Queen Mary gave a lead to 
public opinion in expressing the hope that the Twickenham 
Borough Council would preserve this “ unique small 
house ”’ instead of demolishing it as was their intention. 
The Council relented, and have now allowed the Radnor 
House Preservation Society to take the repair of the build- 
ing in hand. Asum of £2,000 is urgently needed for the 
external reconstruction of the house, the repair of the 
painted ceilings, and the redecoration of the rooms. When 
the work is complete the Society will hand back the house 
to the Corporation. 


ALPINE NIGHT: FULL MOON 
She walks the hills, a silver guest 
Pursuing mystical inquest ; 

And, going her predestined way, 
Unveils the lambent ghost of day. 


The stars accompany her tread 
Who paces gravely overhead ; 
And mountain silhouettes are dark 
Against that pale translucent arc. 


Reflected on her rounded cheeks 
Are shades of other colder peaks 
Where silence is a tune too slight 
To interrupt her cold delight. 
But whether she be full or far, 
Red-gold or ice-reflecting star, 
She is complete as beauty’s crown 
When silvered glaciers are her gown. 
M. Scott JOHNSTON. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN STYMIES 

HE stymie is always with us if, at this time of year, 

chiefly as a source of rotatory and inconclusive argument 
by the club-house fire. Possibly this argument may become 
the livelier since in the final of the President’s Putter at 
Rye the loser was laid two stymies in three holes. If any 
change of the law is desirable, as to which conservatives 
and liberals will never agree, the American golfing authorities 
have probably adopted the best way of deciding on it, 
namely, that of experiment. A year ago they approved 
the trial of a tentative rule, and now that rule is to be tried 
for a further year before a decision is made. It provides 
for the lifting of the obstructing ball, not merely when the 
two balls are within six inches of one another, but when 
the nearer of the two is within six inches of the hole. 
Obviously, a ball that is almost on the lip of the hole is a 
far more serious impediment than one farther off ; it makes 
the pitching shot, which in some circumstances can be 
comparatively easy, almost impossibly difficult ; it con- 
stitutes the “ dead” or “ hopeless” stymie of which we 
are all inclined too readily to complain. The United States 
Golf Association are industrious collectors of statistics, and 
it will be interesting to hear what they have learnt from 
their first year’s experiment. 
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THE ACCESS TO 


THE PROBLEM AND 


HE preamble to the above Bill states that it is desirable 

to secure to the public the right of free access to unculti- 

vated mountain and moor land, subject to proper provision 

for preventing any abuse of such right. The House of 

Commons, in passing the second reading of the Bill, has 
assented to this proposition as a reasonable one. Whether the 
document as it stands carries it out properly is, of course, a different 
matter. It is a Bill presented by a private Member, and the 
representative of the Government, while expressing general 
benevolence, suggested that it requires much amendment before 
it can become a practical measure. Other Members, more hostile, 
declared that it was a ‘‘ Poachers’ Encouragement Bill.’”’ This 
criticism may be regarded as somewhat too strong, since the Bill 
specifically forbids under penalty any entry on land “ for the 
pursuit of game or other wild birds, or for the purpose of taking 
eggs, or accompanied by a dog or carrying firearms.” The 
disturbance of game during the breeding and shooting seasons, 
however, might conceivably render shooting rights almost worth- 
less on moors near populous places if they were not more carefully 
safeguarded. The conflict of the liberties to be afforded by the 
Bill with sporting rights is undoubtedly the main difficulty, and 
needs further consideration. 
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MOUNTAINS BILL 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


As the Bill stands, access, which the owner must not prevent, 
is given to the public generally to entry on “ uncultivated moun- 
tain, heath moorland, and uncultivated downland.” In _ the 
absence of anything further, some members of the legal profession 
would derive emolument from clients requiring a judge to decide 
when or at what level the Act began to operate. The alpine 
climber might perhaps scornfully observe that there are no moun- 
tains in Great Britain. Moors and downs there certainly are, 
but if the Bill is to be entitled the Access to Mountains Act 
presumably the line should be drawn considerably above sea 
level. 

Let it be supposed that a thoroughly selfish landowner 
(there was one such, happily an exotic, who owned vast tracts of 
Scotland a generation ago) wished to defeat the purposes of the 
Bill so far as his own estate was concerned, and consulted a Chancery 
barrister of average ingenuity. The learned man might advise 
him somewhat as follows: ‘‘ You have got to give the public 
access to your moors, it is true, and you cannot prevent that. 
But nothing is said about the access being reasonable or con- 
venient. Therefore, if you surround your estate with a narrow 
ring of cultivated land, and similarly line every public road across 
it, and give one right of way at the spot most remote and most 
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STAGS—OR RAMBLERS ? 


inconvenient for the public, you will have complied with the 
Act, and people finding the access so tiresome will invade your 
neighbour’s moors, and leave yours alone.” 

Clearly, there is room for give and take here. There should 
be reasonable access, but the average British man or woman does 
not wish to spoil sport. The suggestion may then be made that, 
where sporting rights exist, the tops of specified or definite hills 
or mountains should be made conveniently accessible to the 
public, possibly under the auspices of the National Trust, and that 
swathes not less than fifty yards wide should lead to them from 
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each point of the compass. ‘The path should be wide, for, if the 
landowner wishes to prevent deviation by physical obstacle, to 
walk miles along a narrow way between spiked iron railings, as, 
for example, over a certain range of hills near Edinburgh, tends 
to irritation and to a mild form of claustrophobia, which does 
not conduce to enjoyment. Access to mountain-tops, however, 
would hardly be sufficient. There are beautiful waterfalls and 
glens now hidden from the public (one in Northumberland comes 
to the recollection), and crag-climbing tends to physical fitness. 
The public should be allowed to wander in such places, with 
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similarly convenient rights of way. Generous boundaries should 
be allowed in every case, say a radius of a hundred yards from 
the top of each hill. 

The Bill does not properly safeguard bird sanctuaries. Taking 
eggs, as above, is forbidden, but the egg-stealer who can gain access 
to the nest of a kite or raven or other rare bird has won half his 
battle. Where such nests exist, power should be given to a 
county council, at the request of a landowner, to suspend the 
operation of the Act during the breeding season. 

The positive veto in the Bill against uprooting plants or shrubs 
might be made very useful if enforced against those who, in the 
spring, tear up thousands of wild primroses and hyacinths, and, 
in the neighbourhood of big towns, are steadily exterminating 
them. Uprooting heather or bracken is different, and might be 
excepted. 

Undoubtedly, the Bill, if passed, will much increase the danger 
of heath fires, but it is impossible to prevent smokers carrying 
matches, and a certain proportion of them—a lessening one, it 
may be hoped—throw down matches and cigarettes without 
troubling whether they are still alight or not. The Act might be 
found to involve a system of watchers and wardens, and, if so, 
they should be paid out of public funds. 
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Presumably the Bill does not apply to cliffs round the coast, 
except perhaps the highest, nor to estuaries and low coastlines like 
the Solway, the Wash, and Dungeness. It would be worth 
enlarging its scope and title to secure a public right of way round 
the shores of our island, subject to necessary interruptions by 
harbours, wharves, and defensive works. Those who try to walk 
along the magnificent cliffs of Dorsetshire, for example, may now 
find themselves confronted with barriers like impenetrable hedges 
of bramble. And, reversing some narrow judge-made law of 
the Hanoverian period, the native should have the right to bathe 
off his own shore, subject to decency. 

Those who can guarantee their dogs to be under full control 
might perhaps be allowed to take them on rambles made possible 
by the Bill, under licence from the local authority. If this were 
done, keepers and shepherds might be given the right to shoot 
dogs found worrying or chasing sheep or cattle. 

The average English or Scottish landowner would welcome 
the principle of the Bill, and, if the good behaviour of the whole 
public could be guaranteed, it might almost be passed as it stands. 
Unfortunately, however, mere prohibitions without proper 
machinery for enforcement will not check carelessness, or hinder 
the deliberately malicious. ALFRED FELLOWS. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


AN OLD PICTURE BOOK 


FEW weeks ago, on this page, I referred to the family 
scrap-books—we used to call them picture-books— 
which my grandmother had made for her children 
when they were young, flinging together all sorts of 

pictures with a paste-pot and scissors, a free hand and a superb 
irrelevance. That set me hunting for one which I knew was 
somewhere safely tucked away, and it is now before me. It 
still seems to me, on a fresh view, quite enchanting, and, since 
it now possesses the interest of being some eighty-four years 
old, I venture to be a little garrulous about it. 

It was my father’s particular book, and has his initials, 
F. D., in orange letters, cut out and pasted on the black cover. 
Above them are two roses and some small pink and blue flowers 
which defy my limited knowledge of botany ; possibly they are 
‘* soldiers and sailors,” and unquestionably they are very beauti- 
ful. The pages are made of brown holland, and on them are 
pasted the pictures, cut hot and hot, as it were, out of the illus- 
trated papers and in some cases, I suspect, out of a dismembered 
book. The first thing that strikes is that my grandmother had 
no nonsensical fears lest her children should suffer from 
“complexes.” Indeed, I know she had not. She was the 
sanest and calmest of women, with fine, strong nerves, and it 
is a family tradition that one of my uncles, at the age of eight, 
was allowed to ride from Kent into Sussex, the best part of 
twenty miles, all by himself, putting up his pony at Westerham 
and having his lunch there with a familiar waiter, like a small 
David Copperfield. A modern mother would not have put 
in this book a picture of a wild bull running amok among a 
crowd of small boys, with dogs barking and pitchforks flying 
in a manner to cause appalling nightmares. Neither, perhaps, 
would she have permitted such blood-curdling battle scenes 
from the Crimean War. There is a number of them inter- 
spersed with landscapes that still appear to me the most romantic 
I ever saw, and several pictures of the Sandford and Merton 
period in which the small boys wear large bow ties and caps 
something after the manner of chauffeurs’, and wave wooden 
swords just like the wooden sword that was made for me by a 
kind and friendly butler. 

It is the Crimean pictures that I love best, and to look at 
them brings back the bliss of going to a particular shelf in a 
particular cupboard on a rainy afternoon. They may be a 
little absurd, but the artists were, at any rate, full of spirit. 
Looking at them now with grown-up eyes, I feel like the poor 
little sculptor, William Dent Pitman, as he gazed at the waxen 
lady in the hairdresser’s window. There is about them “a 
haughty, indefinable something.” Here is Alma, with Grena- 
diers and Highlanders and Frenchmen charging up the steepest 
hill you ever saw, with the Russian guns pointing straight down 
it, waving flags and prodding Russian officers even as Giglio 
prodded Pzdella with his fairy sword. This is, incidentally, 
but a fraction of the whole picture, which I have seen in its 
entirety, with the bitterest envy, in a lodging-house in Wales. 
Here is the attack on the Redan at Sebastopol, with a hill if 
possible still steeper, and Inkerman, where everybody is waving 
in the air blazing torches with no clearly defined object. Then 
there is a gallant Naval officer throwing away a shell before it 
bursts, and a page depicting some of the earliest V.C.’s. In 
particular—I always adored him—is ‘“ W. Norman (Private) 





bringing in single-handed two Russian prisoners.”’ It is the 
pleasantest scene, for W. Norman, with his rifle and fixed bayonet 
slung on his back, is laying a friendly hand on one shoulder of 
each of his two prisoners, who show not the faintest objection 
to being captured. There is a terrific combat on horseback 
between a Cossack and a Life Guard, whose coat has been painted 
red by a domestic artist, as have the trousers of a charming 
Zouave next door. And here—ah! here is something that I 
have been waiting for. It is by far the most poignant picture 
of all, and I feel as if I were drawing aside a curtain with a 
magnificent gesture to reveal the treasure behind it. It is in- 
scribed ‘‘ The French Imperial Guard—Cavalry,” and shows 
three of the loveliest Cuirassiers you can imagine, with fierce 
moustaches and chin tufts. One of them carries a standard, and 
their three enormous horses are arching their necks and tossing 
their heads. Someone has painted the horses brown and has put 
in a few artistic touches of yellow on epaulets and helmets and 
chin-straps and on the rich folds of the standard. Behind, dimly 
seen, are more helmets, as of this glorious regiment stretching far 
into the distance. There never was and there never can be again 
such a picture as thisone. I used to hug its images to myself when 
I went to bed, and from that day to this, as I drop off to sleep, 
I have invented regiments and regiments of splendid, exotic 
cavalry with silver breast-plates and gold upon their helmets. 
The war comes to an end in time with fireworks illuminating 
the chain pier at Brighton; and so I now turn, with some 
reluctance, to more peaceful scenes. Here again I am struck 
by the fact that these artists are not lightly to be esteemed. 
Their “ name shall be lost evermo,” but they knew their 
business. Especially they knew that for romance there is 
nothing like moonlight. Walter Scott was surely the most 
romantic creature that ever lived, and no man ever used moon- 
light to such good purpose. Locksley took his forest walks 
by moonlight, and it played on the fountain before the cell of 
the curtal friar. Bring me ‘Guy Mannering” and I will 
undertake to find you moonlight on the old keep of Ellangowan 
or the bay beneath it in less than no time; or “‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor ” and it will be shining awfully on Wolf’s Crag. 
It is an infallible recipe, and in my picture-book it is nobly used. 
Look, for instance—I wish I could show it you, not in mere 
words—at ‘‘ Winter—Sheep Feeding.” There is such a moon 
that a light seems positively to issue from the snow-covered 
ground, and the sheepdog’s waistcoat is not white but silver. 
Turn over but one page and contemplate ‘‘ Gipsies—Twilight,” 
painted by G. Dodgson, with glittering water in front and a 
ruined abbey behind. Here the moon is just rising in a highly 
effective manner, and so it is as “‘ Christmas Market Waggon ” 
plods its weary way homeward. Best of all, perhaps, it is 
breaking through the clouds when the paddle steamer Uncle 
Sam goes chug-chugging down the river, casting great coils of 
black smoke from its twin funnels against the night sky. 
“Passing Baton Rouge, Nebraska (see next page)” is the 
inscription, and those are rapturous names, but I almost wish 
that the tantalising words had been cut off by the scissors, for 
the next page was burnt eighty-something years ago, and why 
the Uncle Sam passed Baton Rouge and who was on board of 
her, and what was the imposing castellated building in the 
distance, will never now be known. B: D, 
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A HERD OF PACK LLAMAS WAITING TO BE SADDLED AND LOADED AT LA RAYA 





PART OF THE PRECARIOUS MOUNTAIN TRAIL WHICH 


THE LLAMAS HAVE 


USED FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL 


OR months past President Oscar Benavides, of Peru, 

has been blasting highways for wheeled traffic in the 

richest and most “ difficult ” of all alpine lands. ‘This 

was in view of the eighth Pan-American Congress of the 

New World nations, which recently sat in Lima, the old 
“*Vice-regal”’ capital, at which Mr. Cordell Hull was leading 
delegate of the United States. 

A strange, romantic realm is this Peru. On the Pacific 
it presents a brown, rainless coast of 1,500 miles; then come 
the stupendous heights of the Andes, the second highest mountain 
range on the globe. Lastly comes “‘ Peru No. 3”; this descends 
to the tropic Amazon—that rio mar (or ‘sea river”) which 
waters an area of 3,000,000 square miles. Clearly, therefore, 
the problems of transport in such “ freak geography ” are all- 
important. Yet until lately Peru was in the same economic 
condition in which the Spanish Conquistador, Francisco Pizarro, 
found it in the days of the last Inca Emperor, Atahualpa. 

“It’s worth a Peru!” Spain’s people used to say of old, 
as an appraisal of fabulous wealth. Thus the Cerro de Potosi 
proved to be a hill of almost pure silver which was to turn 
treasure untold into the greedy coffers of Madrid. And 
11,000 graceful llamas loaded up in Cuzco the £3,000,000 worth 
of gold which the young Emperor Atahualpa offered to Pizarro, 
if that ruthless soldier would spare his Royal life after the Battle 
of Cajamarca. 

With the late dictator of Peru, Don Augusta B. Leguia 
(whose own end was tragic enough), I was on very friendly 
terms when I lived in Lima. In many a midnight Palace talk 
that dynamic little man would blurt out: ‘‘ Our Ilamas must 
go! For nowadays it is highways we need to break up the 
isolation of our Indian aldeas, or hamlets. So I am putting up 
to the Chiefs a plan of ‘ volunteer’ labour—say, six to twelve 
days in each year for every able-bodied man. I shall provide 
the explosives and a corps of white engineers. Our llama- 
caravans are ‘ picturesque’ enough; they carry all things, 
from pottery and mule-harness to precious ores and sacks of 
coca-leaves. But these new roads of mine,” President Leguia 
went on, ‘‘ would break up the sad sloth and poverty of our 
Quicha and Aymara citizens.” And therewith his “‘ Conscrip- 
cién Vial” was begun. 

What Leguia started, President Benavides has all but achieved. 
To-day, in the old Incaic capital of Cuzco and in a typical Indian 
market town, such as Huancayo—both of them 11,000ft. above 
sea level—one sees laden lorries and motor cars crowding the 
llama herds off the street. 

For ages past this dainty creature—the “‘ South American 
camel ”’—has been the chief means of transport along mountain 
trails which can only be called terrifying. In some places the 
path narrows to a couple of feet, with an awesome quebrada, or 
abyss, falling away from it to a sheer depth of 3,o0oft. I have 
even seen cloud-wisps floating far below as I dropped my mule’s 
reins, closed my eyes and held my breath until that trail widened. 
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By these precarious ways, from prehistoric eras, 
have these Ilamas paced from town to town. In 
chilly Cuzco derelict Colonial mansions were 
used as caravan headquarters ; even the ponchos, 
sandals and caps of the Indian vaqueros, or herds- 
men, are woven from llama wool outside the humble 
tiled chozas, or hovels, of these primitive folk. 

There are perhaps 2,500,000 Ilamas_ still 
left in the country ; and these are to the Sierra 
Indians what the shaggy yak is to the Tibetans, 
or the reindeer to Lapps and Eskimos. A vaquero 
will assure you gravely that the lIlama’s proud 
poise and charm are due to the passing into him 
of the soul and spirit of the last Inca emperor— 
whom treacherous Pizarro was to strangle after 
seizing his fabulous ransom. 

Nor—you are further told—does this pretty 
beast “‘ understand any Spanish’’; whereas an 
order given in the polysyllabic Quicha tongue is 
instantly obeyed! An adult Ilama costs no more 
than ten shillings or twelve shillings of our money. 
In physical condition he grows “ poor” at any 
altitude below 7,000ft., which is that of Arequipa, 
the southern capital of Peru. Mr. Cordell Hull 
has not seen any Ilama herds in Lima—that “‘ City 
of the Kings ’”’ which was founded by Pizarro 
himself in 1535. ‘These attractive animals are 
only ‘“‘ at home” on snowy heights such as La 
Raya, where, at 14,000ft., I have watched hundreds 
of them nosing among snowy slush for the coarse 
grasses and herbs they feed upon. American 
companies, like the Cerro de Pasco Mines or the 
Vanadium Corporation, have more than once 
broken a strike of their native workers by buying 
up thousands of llamas to carry loads on to the 
Central Railway of Peru. 

Of course, a single motor lorry can transport 
heavy loads much more quickly and cheaply than 
any llamas can in the cold silence of these endless 
highlands. Upon each pack-saddle the head 
vaquero will heap 75-10olb. ; and the usual trek 
is about twelve miles a day from one village mart 
to another in those tremendous mountains. It is 
said that the caravan has a four-legged “‘ leader ”’ 
of its own, and that he can be “ complained to ” 
by any of his fellows whose burden is found to 
be in excess of the normal. 

At any rate, a ‘“‘ sit-down strike”’ is often 
called by the foremost Ilama—after a careful survey 
to locate a convenient spot where a “ ribbon ”’ 
of rock that might frighten the chamois himself, 
widens suddenly. Then one by one they all sink 
to rest, turning soft eyes of reproach upon their 
herdsman as they chew the cud until packs are 
adjusted. This done, the entire herd rises again 
on delicate legs, to sway through a rock tunnel 
of the Inca epoch, twitching soft ears that carry 
tinkling bells or dainty bunches of red ribbons. 

Besides filling the Indian family’s pot at 
home and providing beds, woven garments for 
both sexes and money as well, the Ilama’s very 
bones are shaped into useful implements—not 
least among these being the wool-bobbins which 
are never out of the woman’s hand as she shuffles 
after a laden caravan in the wide Calle Real of 
Huancayo on a Sunday morning. 

Each llama is shorn twice a year, and at each 
operation gives about 6lb. of long silky wool ; 
this forms a valuable export of the Republic. 
The “‘ beef ”’ is not unlike deer meat when stewed 
with beans and potatoes. 

Already hundreds of ‘‘ hairpin ”’ roads have 
been constructed in a land where railways have cost 
prohibitive sums. President José Balta lavished 
in a brief four years £45,000,000 of public funds 
in a Latin passion “‘ to lay rails to the moon!” 
But that luckless occupant of Pizarro’s ‘‘ Haunted 
Palace ”’ in the Plaza de Armas of Lima was soon 
tried and shot for his ‘‘ hobby’s ”’ extravagance. 
At this moment 35,000 Indians, using £400,000 
worth of American road-making machinery, are 
blasting and shovelling new rock highways in the 
High Sierras. And President Benavides himself, 
attended by members. of his cabinet, celebrates the 
opening of each section with wayside feasts to 
the Indian labourers. Behind their motor cars 
and laden tool lorries race crowds of wide-eyed 
boys and shrilling squaws to see how these “ devil 
engines ”’ can travel without any visible powers of 
traction! To-day’s Peru’ has her own able 
engineers employed on this work—even on the 
shores of that weird Lake Titicaca, where British- 
built steamers ply between the Peruvian and 
Bolivian shores, and the first of those ‘‘ sky-liners ”’ 


had to be carried up to that inland sea (at 12,000ft.!) 
in numbered sections by long caravans of these 
IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 


gentle llamas. 
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THE OXFORD FARMING CONFERENCE 


The fourth Oxford Farming Conference was held in the New Playhouse last week under the joint auspices of the School of Rural Economy, 
the Agricultural Economics Research Institute and the Institute for Research in Agricultural Engineering of the University of Oxford 


” HE Business Organisation of the Farm” was the 
general theme of this year’s Oxford Conference, and 
the programme had been drawn up in the belief that 
the success of agriculture in the future will depend 
at least as much on reorganisation within the industry 

as on changes in official policy. This subject, worded rather 

differently, was chosen for a most enjoyable informal debate on 

Wednesday evening. The Conference Dinner, held the previous 

evening in the hall of Christ Church, was presided over by the 

Right Hon. W. S. Morrison, M.P. 

FEWER FARMING WORKERS, MORE SKILLED 

Mr. C. S. Orwin, in his opening address, referred to the danger 
of looking to State aid as the salvation of farming in the place of 
self-help. The problem discussed in subsequent papers resolved 
itself into the pros and cons of a diminished but more highly 
skilled rural population. Dr. K. A. H. Murray, dealing with 
the Economics of the Labour Problem, pointed to the decline 
(35 per cent.) in farm labour supply from 1871 to 1931, a period 
during which the population of England and Wales increased 
from 23 to 40 million. ‘To-day land workers as a group largely 
consist of the very old and the very young, owing primarily to 
the discouraging effect of low wages, poor housing conditions, 
and lack of leisure and opportunity for promotion. He suggested 
that the economic solution to the problem is to reduce the number 
of labourers still further, at the same time maintaining the present 
level of output by increasing efficiency in organisation of land, 
of labour and, particularly, of capital. 

The Training of Young Farm Labourers was the subject 
of papers by Professor J. A. S. Watson and Mr. S. J. Ferrant. 
The former thought that the ambitious young worker should be 
given more opportunity of acquiring skill and knowledge to qualify 
him for a better job. He was critical regarding the establishment 
of central schools in the towns and of the inadequacy of scholar- 
ships for agricultural workers’ children at farm institutes. He 
suggested the provision of specialised practical courses of, say, three 
weeks’ duration for workers at such institutes. Mr. Ferrant’s 
paper described the work of the Wallingford Farm Training 
Colony, where, under his guidance, unemployed boys from dis- 
tressed urban areas are converted into agricultural workers, 
70 per cent. of whom are successful. He stressed the advantage 
of helping young men to make the best use of their leisure, and 
suggested the formation of clubs for their recreation and 


education. 
FARM ORGANISATION 

The second day’s papers were collected under the heading 
‘Farm and Labour Organisation,” and the Conference was 
presided over by Mr. George Gibbard. Dr. Carslaw, in dis- 
cussing “‘ Farm Organisation and the Productivity of Labour” 
from the agricultural economist’s standpoint, said that the most 
desirable size of unit for cereals is 200 acres, for pigs 50 sows 
and their progeny, for a dairy 
herd 7o cows, and for poultry 
3,000 birds. As to the question 
of planning adjustments to the 
existing organisation of a farm, 
he recommended the making 
out of a budget—weighing 
increased expenditure against 
increased returns to the farm 
as a whole. 

Mr. J. Keith, farming ex- 
tensively in Aberdeen’ and 
Norfolk, in an excellent paper, 
““Farm Organisation in Prac- 
tice,’’ described changes he had 
made in his farming policy in 
the last twenty years. He 
suggested that a_ reasonable 
profit to expect from farming 
is £2 per acre, or twice the 
rent, or § per cent. on capital. 
He commented upon the fact 
that it takes time and money 
to alter plans to meet changing 
conditions. Dealing with the 
same subject, Major T. K. 
Jeans gave an interesting de- 
scription of his efforts towards 
modernising and mechanising 
his Wiltshire Hill farms. He 
emphasised the need for timely 
cultivations and harvesting of 
crops, and praised motor hay 
sweeps, small combines, pneu- 
matic tyres, American threshers, 
Australian combine drills, and 
thatching needles, all of which he 
employs on his holdings. 

Then two eminent masters 
of farm labour management, 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF TRACTORS 


Each dot represents ten machines 


From “‘ Power Farming for Crops and Stock” by D. N. McHardy (Philip Palmer, 
Reading, 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. P. Webster Cory and Mr. Lonsley, told their experiences and 
ideals in Labour Organisation on the Farm. Mr. Webster Cory 
has aimed at obtaining the maximum return per man as his 
solution to the present labour difficulty. He believes in the organ- 
ised control and division of his farm staff into departments and 
of his stock into units. He uses the bonus system of payment 
of labour, a topic that was keenly discussed at the close of the 
paper. Mr. Lonsley then described the management of the 
10,000-acre Lockinge estate, which is divided into ten separate 
sections, some of which are dairy farms, others stock-raising and 
arable. Under his control the stock-carrying capacity has increased 
enormously (go per cent. more cattle, 33 per cent. more sheep), 
the number of work horses has decreased from 109 to 77, and of 
farm hands from 176 to 145, while the number of tractors has 
increased from one to ten. Each farm bailiff receives a salary 
and bonus on profits, while employees are encouraged to take an 
interest in their work by the holding of competitions in calf- 
rearing, lamb-raising, thatching, and so on. Further, there is 
always a chance for promotion in such a large organisation. It 
is Mr. Lonsley’s opinion that farm workers are getting all the 
industry can afford, and he concluded a very able paper by paying 
a tribute to “‘ the loyal, honourable, hard-working and trustworthy 
agricultural worker ” of the past, finally endorsing Dr. Murray’s 
thesis that the standard of living must be improved and recreation 
facilities provided for these men if their kind are to be perpetuated 
in the future. 


CREDIT 


‘‘Agricultural Credit ” was the subject of another set of papers. 
Mr. W. Gavin held the view that, in general, merchants made a 
fair charge for providing short-term credit to farmers—usually 
about 5 per cent. per annum—and explained that such charges 
were used primarily as a lever to bring in cash. As a method of 
providing long-term credit for farmers, he described the working 
of the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation from which body a 
sixty-year loan can be obtained for land purchase and entirely 
liquidated at the end of sixty years by paying 4} per cent. per 
annum. Mr. Kemsley dealt with the same subject from the 
borrower’s standpoint. He said that the securing of credit would 
present no difficulty in itself if stabilisation of prices were effected 
at such a level as to afford reasonable remuneration for farmers’ 
He indicated recent changes in the purpose of landownership, 
and thought that farmers had good grounds for objecting to the 
substitution of the mortgagee in place of the landlord, for the 
former calls in his mortgage in times of depression, while the 
landlord attempts to tide over his difficulties. Mr. Arthur Jones 
dealt with ‘‘Agricultural Credit in New Zealand and the U.S.A.” 
and indicated the tremendous efforts that are being made to 
solve the financial tangles in which farmers in other parts of 
the world have become involved. The last session of the 
Conference was devoted to a consideration of Land Improve- 

ment. Mr. M. Griffith con- 

tributed ‘‘ Grassland Improve- 
\ ment by Contract,” in which 
oe he described methods of upland 
3 pasture improvement, i.e., 
ploughing, liming, cultivating, 
manuring, and re-seeding with 
simple mixtures of indigenous 
grasses and wild white clover. 
He thought that ploughing and 
cultivating could well be dele- 
gated to well equipped con- 
tractors, many more of whom 
should be persuaded to take up 
this work. The charges for 
ploughing vary from 12s. 6d. 
to 15s. per acre on lowland 
fields and to even 25s. per acre 
on rough mountain land. Culti- 
vation charges vary from 3s. to 
1os. peracre. Mr. F. H. Garner 
gave an interesting account of 
““Land Reclamation in East 
Suffolk.” The derelict land 
there falls into two _ classes, 
(a) poor light land which is 
improved enormously by deep 
cultivation, chalking and build- 
ing up reserves of organic 
matter by sheeping, green- 
manuring, or applying farmyard 
manure; and (6b) undrained 
marshland which responds to 
draining, chalking, slagging, and 
heavy stocking. 

In the unavoidable absence 
of Sir Reginald Dorman Smith, 
Lord Waldegrave terminated 
the Conference in a very happy 
manner. 
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STUBBS THE 


By LOWES 


EORGE STUBBS’ celebrated ‘‘Anatomy of the Horse,” 
published in 1766, is a book remarkable for both its 
scientific and artistic qualities. In this reprint* the 
full-scale facsimile reproductions of the original plates 
are admirable, though they inevitably lose a little of 

the “‘ bite ” of the originals, which were etchings done by Stubbs 
himself. 

It is Stubbs the anatomist and not Stubbs the horse painter 
who is really the author of the book. His foreword ‘‘ To the 
Reader ”’ is addressed to the farriers, horse-doctors and gentle- 
men who breed horses rather than to those of his own profession. 

He mentions with approval the ‘‘ Veterinarian School lately 
established in France ”’ as showing of what importance the pro- 
fession of farrier and horse-doctor is held in that country ; and 
he hopes that his book will facilitate and promote their study of 
dissection, and that this will be attended to by them, as it is by 
“those gentlemen who treat the diseases and wounds of the 
human body.” 

How delighted he would have been to see the great new 
Veterinary College which has sprung up recently in Camden 
Town, a worthy rival to the institutions abroad !_ And how happy 
to know that his book in its reprint was to be brought up to date 
by his text being ‘‘ paraphrased ” into modern terms by Professor 
McCunn and his assistant Mr. Ottaway, both on the staff of the 
College. 

When Stubbs undertook this work of drawing and dissection 
he was not a beginner, but already a skilled anatomist who had 
studied human anatomy under a doctor at York, and learned it 
with such proficiency that he was employed to lecture to the 
hospital students. Is it his familiarity with human anatomy 
which leads him to describe the fore and hind limbs of the horse 
as his upper and lower limbs ? If Stubbs had been merely the 
artist, curious only as to the muscular and mechanical action of 
the horse, he would never have elaborately dissected nerves, 
veins, glands, and arteries. 

The drawing of the plates must have been an enormous and 
imaginative labour, for his observations of the different parts are 
not given in studies of separate limbs, but are always embodied 
in drawings of the horse as a whole, a much more exacting task. 
Nor did he spare himself, for there are eighteen “‘ full’ plates 
each with its own key outline plate, on which are marked the 
reference numbers and letters, making thirty-six plates in all. 
The plates are divided into three groups, one of which is devoted 
to a profile view, the other two to three-quarter views, one drawn 
from in front, the other from behind. The profile view is drawn 
on the level of the eye; the front view from slightly above, so 
that one just looks down on the back ; and the back view slightly 
from below, so that in the plate in which the skeleton is shown 
one sees the underside of the backbone. And admirably they 
are drawn. ‘This arrangement was no doubt intentionally designed 
to allow all the parts of the horse to be better shown. 

What an enthusiast he was, this most excellent of horse 
painters! A man of enormous strength, he was able, we are told, 
to carry up a flight of stairs the carcass that he wished to dissect ; 
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“THE MUSCLES, FASCIAS, LIGAMENTS ... OF A 
HORSE, VIEWED POSTERIORLY ” 


and then this further act of endurance, to dissect and draw from 
his specimens without any of those preservatives which make 
a modern dissecting room comparatively sweet ! 

But despite the pleasure of looking at plates drawn by so 
skilled an artist--the same pleasure that we get from Leonardo’s 
anatomical and explanatory drawings—despite all its scientific 
merits, Stubbs’ book is not the right handbook for a beginner, 
whether he be a student setting out to 
become a veterinary surgeon, a horse- 
owner, or an artist. For it is not, like 
a modern text-book, a step-ladder, with 
conveniences of reference and explanation 
of the purpose and action of the different 
parts. 

But, if less practical than the text- 
books of to-day, it transcends them in 
its beauty. The back view drawing of 
the horse from Plate 12 which we repro- 
duce is strong, and moulded like a bronze. 
The profile view of the skeleton is a 
delightful piece of nervous drawing, the 
foundation of the plates that follow, 
through which the horse is gradually 
stripped, layer by layer, of his muscles. 

Stubbs knew his anatomy not by 
learning it from others, but by discovering 
it for himself. And yet in his paintings 
there is no over-weening sense of ana- 
tomical knowledge. 

The book is for those who know their 
horse ; for collectors of fine things ; it 
is a monument worthy of preservation ; 
it may be likened to a fine old watch, 
ornamental as a work of art and useful 
in that it will still tell the time. 

And so we congratulate those who 
have made this effort to revive this scienti- 
fic artist’s creation and make it more 
widely known. 


* The Anatomy of the Horse, by George 
Stubbs. (G. Heywood Hill, £2 2s.) 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY—I 
WASHINGTON 


Their Majesties historic visit this year to Canada and the United States, no less than 
the recently negotiated treaty, draws attention to this important but unfamiliar 
work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, the new President of the Royal Academy, built 1928-30 


HE old Embassy building at Washington, in Connecticut 
Avenue, was on the outskirts of the town when it was 
opened in the ’eighties. But already, by 1905, when Sir 
Ronald Lindsay first knew it, he tells me that the volume 
of traffic passing it had become so noisy that the likelihood had 
arisen of its having to be moved. However, it needed twenty 
years for the decision to be finally taken. The foundation stone 
of the new building was laid on the King’s Birthday in 1928. 

Modern Washington is in many respects the ideal of a garden 
city, with its large parks and open spaces and magnificent tree- 
planted avenues radiating from the Capitol. Latterly the 
speeding up of communications and the American preference 
for suburban life in its best sense have reinforced the advocacy 
of the town-planners of a larger Washington, more loosely 
knit but still planned on grandiose lines. 

The new Embassy, then, was to be visualised as a country 
house, and the selection by the home authorities of the out- 
standing designer of country houses as its architect was therefore 
very appropriate. The creator of New Delhi and, in the Vice- 
roy’s House, of our generation’s greatest example of aristocratic 
architecture was the most fitting choice for architectural 
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1.—FROM MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE: THE SOUTH-EAST WING OF ©THE CHANCERY 





ambassador (as an embassy architect inevitably must be). 

The result undoubtedly justifies the choice. The building 
has the qualities of distinction and restraint, that we should 
choose to have associated with the residence of a British Ambassa- 
dor, expressed in the most characteristic of vernacular idioms. 
Moreover, its architect’s personality has ensured that the solid 
accomplishment of its general character is combined, as so often 
in the traditional type of British statesman, with brilliance of 
invention and, one may perhaps add, a certain indifference to 
local custom no less characteristic. There is a Palmerstonian 
combination in it of bluffness and subtlety. 

But that prince of Foreign Secretaries resorted to guile 
only in necessity. So here. Yet, while Sir Edwin Lutyens 
has not it in him to design a commonplace building, much of 
his subtlety here was necessitated by the exigencies of the site. 

The site, on Massachusetts Avenue, was roughly P-shaped, 
with the pied de la lettre standing on the avenue and the ground 
sloping southwards to the left, commanding a view of the 
Potomac valley and the dome of the Capitol. Federal land 
adjoins the site to the north and west, and is therefore unlikely 
to be built upon for an indefinite number of years—some 
insurance against the fate of 
the old Embassy overtaking the 
new. The size of the site, now 
four acres in all, further ensures 
the amenities. 

But the site originally 
secured was not so large and, 
owing to its shape, had re- 
stricted access from the avenue. 
The problem was to accommo- 
date on it the Chancery, with 
its extensive offices and need 
for immediate access from the 
street ; and the Embassy that, 
while it could be more remote 
from the street, required the 
most dignified access and egress 
contrivable for State and enter- 
tainment purposes, but which 
must be kept separate from the 
va et vient of the Chancery. 
The Embassy must obviously 
take advantage of the view 
southwards, so the loop of the 
P was to be used for offices 
and garages and for possible 
extensions. On this problem 
of independent accesses the 
planning of the whole building 
turned and called for all the 
architect’s ingenuity. Since the 
completion of the building, the 
land and frontage adjoining 
southwards have been _ pur- 
chased. Had it been available 
sooner the setting out could 
have been entirely different, 
but not more effective. 

The solution arrived at is, 
indeed, brilliant. The Chan- 
cery forms three sides of a 
quadrangle (Fig. 3) open to the 
avenue and filling almost the 
full original frontage. Access 
to the quadrangle is by the 
inner pair of gates, which are 
restricted to Chancery business. 
Forming the centre of the front, 
and above the main Chancery en- 
trance, is the Counsellor’s room, 
dignified with columns, a pedi- 
ment and Venetian window. 
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3.—THE EMBASSY ROOF SEEN ABOVE THE CHANCERY, FROM MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 











5.—THE 





WEST GARDEN DOOR 


Sta 2 Jan. 14th, 1939. 


The small remainder of the original frontage 
either side the wings of the Chancery is used for the 
approaches to the Embassy. Entering by the more 
northerly gate, the approach passes along the north 
side of the north wing, then swings left-handed to 
where, on the east-west axis, the Ambassador’s room 
forms a bridge between the back of the Chancery 
and the Embassy (Fig. 10). On the left is the entry 
to the Chancery cttices, by a private doorway ; 
on the right the front door of the Embassy. The 
departing visitor continues by a sunken way between 
the Embassy garden and the south wing of the 
Chancery and so out by the gate shown in Fig. 1. 

To this lucid solution of the two-dimensional 
problem of access a complication in the third dimen- 
sion was added by the slope of the ground, rising 
westwards. It was probably, indeed, this factor 
that first suggested the idea of inner and outer access 
circulations, and is certainly responsible for its suc- 
cessful working-out. For, owing to the slope, the 
Embassy is on a higher level than the Chancery, its 
ground floor coming even with the Chancery’s first 
floor. The Ambassador’s room, therefore, is entered 
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6.—A GARDEN GATE 


from the Embassy at the end of a great east-west 
ground-floor corridor. From the Embassy entrance, 
which is thus at basement level, a double grand stair- 
case ascends to the corridor on either side, thus 
leaving the vista clear from the Ambassador’s room 
to the garden door at the west end (Fig. 5), beyond 
which a flight of garden steps ascends to the swimming- 
pool (Fig. 13). Half way along, the ground-floor 
corridor has three glass doors opening into the 
portico of the south front (Fig. 2), the back of which 
is recessed to a depth equal to the projection of the 
columned pediment, and thus provides the shady 
“ piaza”’ so necessary in American houses. 

The portico makes one think of Georgian 
colonial buildings—such as the old King’s House 
at Spanish Town, Jamaica. The house as a whole 
may remind Americans of Williamsburg, where 
some of the buildings were perhaps designed by Wren. 
The whole design is, of course, an exposition of the 
English tradition, of which Wren’s Chelsea Hospital 
is the outstanding example. And, as is appropriate 
to English tradition, roofs and chimneys have been 
made the dominant features. The brick employed 
is a warm brownish red with brighter red coigns. 
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7.—BENEATH THE SOUTH PORTICO 


The Embassy proper is given much of its dignity and simplicity 
by the bold sweeps of roof and its towering chimney stacks 
(Figs. 2, 4, and 9). The roof is supported by a very deep and 
strongly moulded cornice—or, rather, frieze, since it has no 
projection—seen best in Fig. 4. To keep the junction of roof 
and frieze clear of guttering, an ingenious internal gutter has 
been contrived just above the eaves (see Figs. 1 and 4). 

In distinction to the steeply pitched Embassy roof, the 
Chancery has, for the most part, a flat one, in order that the 
Embassy shall tell emphatically above it (Fig. 3). But at 
their eastern ends the wings of the Chancery rise into pavilions 
of an extra storey and with an almost pyramidal roof (Fig. 1) 
culminating in a chimney stack. As the ground falls in front 
of the wings, their towering, narrow, tapering shape makes a 
tremendous impact on the beholder. In the composition from 
the avenue, this effect, framing the Embassy mass, is highly 





9.—IN THE GARDEN 
A memory of Chelsea Hospital 
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effective. Their height is partly due to additional accommoda- 
tion having to be provided after the design was settled, and 
partly to Sir Edwin’s principle that, on a sloping site, the lower 
part of the composition should rise above the upper by at least 
as much as the ground falls. It is further worth putting on 
record that, on the score of expense, all dimensions were scaled 
down from those originally proposed as from 12 to Io. 

To the eyes of Washington the impact of the vertical 
emphasis in this design is all the greater because it is foreign 
to the old local tradition that is being repeated in the houses of 
the new suburbs and along Massachusetts Avenue. The 
colonial and early American houses in Georgetown—the old 
town that preceded and adjoins Washington—are of the modest 
late eighteenth century type with flat roof-lines and, such 
ornament as they exhibit, of slender detailing. The robust 
vitality of the Embassy design excited a certain amount of 





10.—THE BRIDGE BETWEEN EMBASSY AND CHANCERY 


Containing the Ambassador's room, with the front door beneath 
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criticism among those unfamiliar with English tra- 
dition. 

Since Sir Ronald and Lady Lindsay first occupied 
the new Embassy in June, 1930, the gardens have 
made wonderful growth. It is difficult to believe 
that, less than nine years ago, they were all nothing 
but brown earth. The main lines of the lay-out, 
which was from the first English in character, consist 
in a wide informal vista across lawns from the south 
portico (Fig. 2) towards the distant dome of the 
Capitol ; and a west walk in prolongation of the 
axial corridor (Fig. 4), which ascends a flight of steps 
to the bathing pool and tennis courts (Figs. 11 and 13). 
The former is reached beneath a pergola flanked by 
pavilions on which are recorded the names of eight 
British subjects in New York whose generosity de- 
frayed nearly all the cost of laying out the garden. 
Their gift is an admirable and practical form 
for patriotism to take. The pool is a blessing in 
the hot summers of Washington, and there is said 
to have been a time when the young secretaries of 
the Embassy used to sit in the pool and write their 
official draughts on the limestone coping. 

The rapid growth of the trees and shrubs is 
largely due to the wise choice of native species. In 
front of the portico is an avenue of American red 
oaks, and besides them there are tulip trees, gingkos, 
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11—THE TENNIS COURT 
Beyond are the west side and the garages 
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13—THE SWIMMING POOL, LOOKING THROUGH THE 
WEST DOOR 
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several varieties of magnolia, and a galaxy of double- 
flowering Japanese cherries. All the shrubs flower with 
a profusion unknown in England’s less sunny climate. 

Among the details of the building to which atten- 
tion may be drawn are the paving of slates-on-edge 
in front of the portico (Fig. 8). In the illustration 
the effect has been somewhat emphasised by the inci- 
dence of the light and in order to show the effective 
richness of the texture secured by this traditional 
means. ‘The green garden door (Fig. 6) is a character- 
istic Lutyens touch, reminiscent of many an English 
garden. The architectural sculpture is all from 
models done in England by Mr. E. R. Broadbent 
under Sir Edwin’s supervision. B sid s the gate- 
piers (Fig. 1), there is carving above the “ bridge” 
(Fig. 10), and on the flanks of the Embassy chimneys, 
and “Wembley” lions are introduced above the 
Ambassador’s room (Fig. 10). 

Mr. F. H. Brooks of Washington was the associ- 
ate architect on the spot, and the late Harry Wardman, 
of the Wardman Corporation, the builder from the 
English specifications and a remarkable set of sixty- 
eight sheets of drawings that constituted a masterpiece 
of detailing. CHRISTOPHER Hussey, 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


TEACHERS OF ARCHITECTURE—REVIEWED BY CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Scaffolding in the Sky. A_ semi-architectural autobiography, by 

C. H. Reilly. (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) 

The Art of Architecture, by A. E. Richardson and Hector O. Cerfiato. 

(English Universities Press, 42s.) 

Sébastien le Prestre de Vauban, 1633-1707, by Sir Reginald Blomfield. 

(Methuen 15s.) 

F different kinds though these three books are, they 

may be linked together by the fact of their authors 

being among the foremost teachers of the architects 

of to-day—Professor Reilly (till recently) at Liverpool, 

Professor Richardson at London University, and Sir 
Reginald Blomfield by his numerous delightful books. To 
begin with the last, it is the first popular book in English on 
‘perhaps the greatest military engineer that has ever existed.” 
Sir Reginald gives us an introductory review of the development 
of fortifications, a study of Vauban’s innumerable undertakings 
which will be most useful both to historians and to sightseers 
in France, and a full-length portrait of the great man’s rugged, 
lovable character. It is not generally realised that Vauban was 
not only a masterly designer of defensive works (to which he 
gave various architectural embellishments not greatly approved 
by Sir Reginald), but, by converse, an irresistible besieger of 
cities, all the more so when, as sometimes happened, he had 
himself been the designer of their defences. Were there a Vauban 
living to-day, of which A.R.P. suggests there is some need, he 
would be a wizard with concrete and steel. It may be that some 
Vauban of the future will yet be called upon to combine the science of 
the Maginot Line with the defensive needs of civilian life and work. 

Meanwhile, the advent of steel and concrete has introduced 
new factors into architecture which it is taking this generation 
all its time to assimilate. There are signs that architecture is 
now recovering from the ‘“‘ functional’? heresy to which these 
new materials gave rise, and has, in fact, succeeded in assimilating 
them. During recent years Professor Reilly has been one of the 
most sympathetic advocates of experiment in architecture. Yet 
when we turn to his extremely readable and interesting memoirs, 
it is essentially a teacher of “ cleaner, more straightforward, larger- 
scale classic design ”’ that he shows himself to have been during 
his brilliant tenure of the Chair of Architecture at Liverpool. 
For a good many years after Professor Reilly was given command 
of it in 1904, Liverpool was the only full-time architectural school 
in this country. But, while he writes, naturally, mainly about 
the School, he and his wife were leaders of the artistic and literary 
life of Liverpool, in which Augustus John and many other cele- 
brities figured, and his work for the Repertory Theatre brought 
him into contact with many now well known stage people. Most 
of the leading architects of to-day pass through his pages, which 
are written with the engaging humour and frankness that readers 
of CouNTRY LIFE may remember from his series of criticisms of 
recent London buildings some years ago. 

“The Art of Architecture,” by the Professors of Architecture 
and Architectural Design of University College, embodies a similar 
conception of the art to that which first made Liverpool famous. 
The authors set out to present a comprehensive view of all archi- 
tecture and decoration from the earliest to the latest times in 
relation to social development, but with a special emphasis on 
the way architecture can embody the great spiritual and intellectual 
ideals of civilisation. It is a magnificent volume of 660 pages, 
300 of which consist in admirably chosen and reproduced photo- 
graphs, and with line drawings or plans on most of the text pages. 
The aim of the book is to trace simultaneously the history of 
architecture and its relationship to social history. The vast 
scope of the subject necessitates severe compression, while its 
ramifications make it difficult at times for the reader to keep in 
sight the book’s main theme. This, contrary to much modern 
teaching, is that architectural design is not controlled by its 
materials and purpose (beyond an elementary point), but represents, 
in its finer manifestations, the domination of matter by logic and 
imagination : that, in short, all great architecture has been the 
product of esthetic intention. This works well enough in survey- 
ing the architecture of the past, though the standards by which 
we judge it are, after all, those of our own time and not those of 
contemporaries. In the chapters on the buildings of the present 
day, however, this attitude sometimes begs the question. But it 
is encouraging to find it emphasised that continuity is essential 
to a vital architecture. The authors are convinced that shapes 
of lasting relevance cannot be suddenly evolved and that a single 
formula cannot be applied to all kinds of building. Ultimately, 
whatever the style or the material, it is the humanity of the 
architect—that complex of feeling, knowledge, and taste—that 
gives a building the stamp of excellence ; and it is much more likely 
to be present if the designer can appreciate the work of the great 
men of the past in the way that this book proposes, than if he 
starts out with strictly utilitarian—or sociological—ideas. In 
these books by teachers of architecture, it is, after all, the width 
and warmth of their sympathies that distinguish them. And 
that is what modern architecture needs. 

Naval Reminiscences, by Admiral Sir Frederic Fisher. (Frederick 

Muller, 12s. 6d.) 

ONE of the pleasantest autobiographies that I remember to have read 
for many a long day, Sir Frederic Fisher’s book deserves a place on 
the shelf of every reader who cares for the study of mankind. It is 





full of stories, interesting, strange, or humorous, and odd bits of informa- 
tion of all sorts, and is so pleasantly simple and unassuming and kindly 
that it is quite easy to sympathise with the president of a court martial 
who addressed the author by his sobriquet of ‘‘ Uncle Bill ’’—in fact, 
one almost thinks of him as “ Uncle Bill’’ oneself by the end. As an 
autobiography it has the merit of originality, in that on a mere outline 
of the facts of his own education and career he has threaded a rich 
harvest of anecdotes and information and Naval history. Here you 
may learn the origin of the grape fruit, hear the true story of a “ cat 
overboard”? who was saved by a lifebuoy, of an apparition in that 
haunted island Malta which the author proved to be a ghost though he 
almost manages to doubt his proofs, and a second excellent ghost story 
which did not happen to him but also happened there. Stories of King 
Edward VII and the Kaiser jostle those of marines and A.B.’s: nothing 
human, nothing interesting comes amiss to him, and his long life spent 
in rigorous service to his country has provided him with a wide field 
from which to gather them. It is only to be wished that he would break 
the resolve, announced in his last paragri aph, that we the cargo which 
does not figure in this list must remain in the hold,”’ and give us a second 
volume as readable, human and interesting as this one. be) 


Wild Animals in Britain, by Frances Pitt. Illustrated. (Batsford, 8s. 6d.) 
READERS of Country Lire will require no introduction to Miss 
Frances Pitt, whose articles on wild life are remarkable for their rare 
combination of scientific and popular information. In her latest book 
she devotes her attention exclusively to the study of British mammals 
an interesting group which field-naturalists (as a whole) have hitherto 
sadly neglected. Otters, badgers, dormice and bats, though widely 
distributed throughout the English countryside, are merely names 
even to many of those who style themselves nature-lovers ; but Miss 
Pitt has observed their habits intimately, both in a wild state and in 
captivity. With a wealth of concise detail, she describes their individual 
traits in such a manner that, whereas a child could understand her 
fascinating account, a scientist could ill afford to despise it. Even those 
little-known mammals, the Orkney and Skomer voles, have not been 
omitted ; and the writer, whose enviable knowledge is based almost 
entirely on personal acquaintance with these beasts in their natural 
habitats, explains succinctly their distinguishing characteristics which 
(she adds) are the effects of island life in the evolution of species. At 
her Shropshire home, Miss Pitt has succeeded in interbreeding the wild 
cat of the Scottish Highlands with its domestic prototype. She gives 
an entertaining history of these strange hybrids which, although care- 
fully tended from birth, nevertheless combine in their unruly tempera- 
ment the more savage propensities of both parents. ‘‘ Wild Animals 
in Britain ’’ should find a place of honour in every nature-lover’s library. 
It is well illustrated both with photographs and colour-plates, and 
also contains a number of delightful old woodcuts from Thomas 
Berwick’s ‘‘ History of Quadrupeds,”’ published in 1790. M. B. 


Common People, by William Cameron. (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 

A GREAT wave of vitality carries Mr. William Cameron through his 
book and over the hurdles of inexperience. At times he flounders 
into a quagmire of italics or comes a cropper by yielding to a moment 
of propaganda. But he always recovers himself by getting back to indivi- 
duals among his ‘‘ common people.’”’ And so long as he sticks to Pa, 
Mrs. Rollins, Mrs. Jarvis, Annie, Connie, Dick, and the gas man, he is 
incapable of going wrong. The houses of Hoxton and Whitechapel, 
their inhabitants, incomes, work, food and, above all, conversation are 
here to the life ; the facts speak for themselves, and Mr. Cameron need 
not feel, another time, that they call for any weakening touch of emphasis 
or comment. But if Connie ever found a field of bluebells in Epping 
Forest, she was even cleverer than Dick thought her. Vv. H. OF. 
The Deep Root, by J. Wood Saheeae: (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

NO one could guess that ‘“‘ The Deep Root” is a first novel, for it is 
written so firmly, wittily, and with such suave finish. In it, a woman 
of forty-one suddenly sickens both of her modish, feverish London life 
and of her enslavement by a love affair that she knows to be contemp- 
tible. Seeking for escape, her thoughts return to the country house 
of her childhood, and she pays a visit to the two maiden aunts who 
bought it from her. The book is an analysis of a modern woman’s 
relationship with people who still cling to pre-War standards in all 
things, and with the local smattering of nouveaux riches whom they 
suffer by no means gladly. The thumbnail sketches of minor charac- 
ters, the subtle delineation of major ones, have both truth and humour ; 
and in addition Mr. Wood Palmer has a loving eye and a skilled pen for 
pastoral beauties. Readers who want anything brisker than life’s normal 
action will be disappointed ; those who care for quiet excellence in 
style and a credible story will find both here. V. oh 2 


Among books of reference, so far as Londoners and those whose 
business or pleasure is linked with London are concerned, there is none 
of more general use than The Post Office London Directory (Kelly’s 
Directories, 60s.). This stout red volume, with its accompanying slim 
folder containing four maps, is an absolute essential for them, and its 
excellent arrangement—“ Streets,” ‘“‘ Private Residents,’ ‘‘ Commer- 
cial ’’ and ‘‘ Trades ’’—seems to cover everything that could be desired 
and make all information most perfectly accessible. In the fourth section, 
too, occur some strange entries which make positively exciting reading; 
what, for instance can be the occupation of those gentlemen whose trade 
comes under the heading “‘ Ester Gums”? ‘‘ Loofah Importers ”’ 
has a very attractive sound, and even better are “ Lolipop Sticks” as 
a queer article of commerce. Signs of the times are long lists of ‘‘ Homes 
for Animals,” and makers of A.R.P. material. The only adverse criticism 
possible would be that there is difficulty in reading the street names in 
the more crowded quarters of the maps. 








A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 
Miss WEETON, 1811-1825 (Oxford University Press, 15s.) ; CHILD 
OF CHEQUERED ForTUNE, by George Preedy (Jenkins, 15s.) ; CHRISTIAN 
THE NINTH, by Hans Roger Madol (Collins, 16s.); FROM TERRIER 
Boy to Fre_p Master, by Philip Back (Underhill, Plymouth, 5s.) 
Fiction: RABBLE IN ARMs, by Kenneth Roberts (Collins, 9s. 6d.) ; Love 
IN Our TIME, by Norman Collins (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). 





THE CIRCUS 


OLYMPIA AND ISLINGTON.—It is impossible to choose 
between the efficient thrills of Olympia and the proletarian gusto 
of the Royal Agricultural Hall at Islington ; every circus-lover 
should visit both. ‘This year their respective merits are evenly 
matched ; for if Islington is stronger in wild animals, Olympia 
has a virtual monopoly of clowns. But neither of them has a 
visible ring-master. I suppose that in these modern days of 
huge halls and vast audiences we ought not to expect even a 
ring-master’s leathern lungs to carry announcements right to the 
back rows, but a disembodied voice from a loud-speaker is a poor 
substitute for that resplendent personality with whip and 
moustachios, that sublime dignity among the clowns, that supreme 
sense of domination, which in earlier days were the guarantee 
and trade-mark of the circus. 

However, it is ungracious to grumble. ‘The turns are better 
than ever. At Olympia the Bertram Mills Circus presents 
Charlie Rivels—probably the finest clown alive. His Charlie 
Chaplin act on the trapeze is a miracle of control and clever 
timing, and he follows it later in the programme with a magnificent 
knock-about act in the company of Paul and Alfredino which is 
not merely funny, but succeeds in being vulgar in the best sense 
of that maligned word. The Four Queens mount to the topmost 
and dizziest perch in the roof and perform hair-raising movements 
with easy grace while the audience cricks its collective neck and 
there is a great holding of breath. The Abyssinian Whirlwinds 
give the best exhibition of tumbling and human pyramids I have 
ever seen. The barbaric splendour of their costume, their 
expressions of extreme enjoyment, and the charm of the child 
member of the troupe, are all captivating, and their visual impact 
is only challenged by the horses. Mroczkowski’s Liberty Horses, 
gleaming and healthy, their fieriness just tempered by a fine 
control, perform the most graceful of evolutions, and Black 
Diamond is an object lesson in haute école technique. ‘Then there 
are Hagenbeck’s Bears, who slide down a large chute and drink 
sugared water from gaily coloured bottles with evident enjoyment. 
The only disappointment is an item described as ‘‘ The Greatest 
Aerial Potpurrie of all Time.” Five separate aerial turns are 
performed simultaneously in different parts of the roof, and 
each one is picked out by a spot-light. The turns are excellent, 
but it is impossible to appreciate each one properly when the 
eye is distracted by the general confusion of the scene. It is a 
real mistake not to present them separately, or at least in rapid 
sequence. Finally, the excellence of the clowns deserves special 
commendation ; and one of them, Kelly by name, who continues 
his mournful visits to members of the audience throughout the 
entire programme, has a superb style which is enhanced by the 
nervous dumbness he affects. 

The Circus Krone at Islington might well note the Olympia 
clowns, for their present troupe is definitely not up to standard. 
This is largely made up for by the antics of Las Leonards with 
their ancient Ford car, which travels chiefly backwards, amid 
cascades of explosions, water-bursts, and collapsing roofs. 
Islington also has the Three Alizes, who operate the genuine 
old-fashioned flying trapeze act with no concessions to the alleged 
demand of modern audiences for new stunts. I think I enjoyed 
their act more than anything else, even more than Mlle. Cicily 
and her nine Bengal tigers, one of which does a series of impressive 
loops through a flaming hoop. Other turns include some neat 
acrobatics by the Cleveres, 
and good bare-back riding 
by the Baker Boys. 

Finally, let us thank 
the bands, bothat Olympia 
and Islington. Without 
their brassy accompani- 
ment the whole atmos- 
phere would collapse, and 
their unabated vigour 
deservesmoreappreciation 
than it generally receives. 


THE THEATRE 


Marco Millions (West- 
minster).—A _ disturbing 
and sometimes beautiful 
play, in which Eugene 
O’Neill contrasts the 
wisdom of the East with 
the go-getting spirit of Big 
Business, much to the 
detriment of the latter. 
Good performances by 
Griffith Jones, Catherine 
Lacey and Robert Harris. 
Under Your Hat(Palace). 
—Triumphant return of 
Jack Hulbert and Cicely 
Courtneidge in a good 
musical comedy. The cast 
also includes Leonora 
Corbett and Frank Cellier. 
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“ONLY I'M NOT SURE OF YOUR GRAMMAR, DARLING.” 

ROBERT DONAT AS DR. MANSON IN «THE CITADEL” RE- 

HEARSES HIS SPEECH FOR A COMING MEDICAL CONVENTION 
TO HIS WIFE, ROSALIND RUSSELL 
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Goodness, How Sad (Vaudeville).—Robert Morley’s intelligent 
comedy about life in theatrical lodgings. The cast includes 
Hugh Sinclair, Jill Furse and Mary Merrall. 

Number Six (Aldwych).—Gordon Harker in a thriller based on 
an Edgar Wallace story. Plenty of excitement, and some humour 
as well. 

Charley’s Aunt (Haymarket).—This hardy annual is in full 
bloom, and worth seeing. With Richard Goolden, Morris Harvey 
and Alan Napier. 


THE CINEMA 


THE CITADEL (Empire).—The fact that this film is a big box- 
office success not merely in this country but also in the United 
States, is highly significant. The Citadel is the first British film 
which makes a definite attempt to relate its theme to some of the 
genuine realities of life in Great Britain. It is, in fact, the first 
piece of social comment—comparable with the American Pasteur, 
Zola, Dead End, and others—which the commercial studios in this 
country have turned out. Based on Dr. Cronin’s somewhat 
controversial novel, the story begins in a Welsh mining village, 
where a young doctor (Robert Donat) is beginning his career. 
Conditions are bad. Faulty drainage brings typhoid. Inertia on 
the part of local authorities holds back progress. The young 
doctor, an idealist, struggles nobly amid these difficulties. He 
marries, and begins research into the causes of silicosis among the 
mining community. His experiments are viewed with suspicion 
by the local population, and finally his laboratory is wrecked. 
He decides to seek his fortune in London, and practically starves, 
until a chance meeting introduces him to the racketeering elements 
in certain milieux of highly paid specialists. 

Up to this point the film keeps admirably to the social theme. 
The drama of the story is the drama of real life. The issues are 
vital issues—the integrity of mind which belongs to the scientist 
or the doctor, the struggle with social evils as well as with the 
mysteries of disease, the relationship of individual selfishness to 
the community as a whole. The director, King Vidor, without 
any turgid moralising, but rather with a fine sense of tragedy, 
sets forth the idea and the struggles and holds our attention in a 
way rare in the cinema. But unfortunately the film sags badly 
when prosperity arrives. ‘The thread of the argument is lost, 
and touches of artificiality appear as the story wanders on to the 
moment when the Doctor recovers his integrity, and is arraigned 
before the Medical Council for being concerned with an unregis- 
tered practitioner in saving a small girl’s life. This ends the 
film, and ends it, as it began, very well. The Citadel is a very 
important film. 

The cast consists of many of our best actors and actresses, 
including Athene Seyler, Emlyn Williams, Cecil Parker and Ralph 
Richardson, whose performances are particularly noteworthy. 
Robert Donat, who carries the main brunt of the film, is first- 
rate; he is becoming a great actor. About Rosalind Russell, 
who plays opposite him, I am not so happy. Her competence is 
unquestionable, but there is a slight lack of emotional power 
which at times is badly needed. Against this may be set her 
admirable sense of humour. Vidor has splashed the film over a 
huge canvas. The verisimilitude of the settings and the great 
multitude of small part players who build up for us the social 
background of the Welsh villages, all give to the film a breath of 
life which none made in this country has ever before achieved. 
The faults of the Citadel 
count for little against the 
general nobility of its story 
and of its treatment. 


Other Films 


The Mad Miss Manton 
(Plaza). — Barbara Stan- 
wyck in a story which is 
a mixture between a mur- 
der mystery and a normal 
Hollywood comedy. 

The Young in Heart 
(Odeon). — A_ goodish 
comedy marred by 
moments of false senti- 
ment and whimsy. Ex- 
cellent acting by Roland 
Young, Douglas Fairbanks 
junior, and Janet Gaynor. 
Quai de Brumes 
(Academy).—Starting on 
Tuesday. This film, 
starring Jean Gabin, is 
reported to be the finest 
French production for 
several years. 

The Mikado (Leicester 
Square).—An __all-colour 
version of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, produced 
by Geoffrey Toye. 

GEORGE MARSDEN. 
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as Ooo ga oo ee CNS | an 
THE PEAT OR TURF FIRE IN WHICH THE IRON THE RED-HOT TYRE JUST TAKEN FROM 
TYRES ARE HEATED THE FIRE 
FEW days ago I travelled down the Wye Valley through Describing how this work was done, he said that, when all 


a village which had been famous for its shoeing smithy — was ready, the iron bands were placed on the peat or turf fire 
from 1282 to the present day. In 1282 Madoc Goch in accordance with the method practised in that district from 
was supposed to have shod, at this smithy, Prince time immemorial, and then the day’s work began in earnest, 
Llewelyn’s horse with shoes reversed, in order to with little respite till the allotted work for the day was completed. 


deceive the English army, hot on his track, as to the direction in Inspired by this conversation, and eager to see what was 
which he was travelling. going on in the district of 
I was soon in conversation Erwood, I visited Mr. Fred 


with the village smith, who at 
once began a doleful tale about 
the decline of his trade, which 
up to 1914 had been the source 
of a good living; but now, he 
said, farmers work their horses 
on the land unshod, and very 
seldom take them on the roads. 
The merchants and all trades- 
people deliver their commodities 
direct to their destination ; and 
when horse-shoeing is occasion- 
ally required the farmer does 
the work himself or secures the 
service of a neighbouring farmer 
who has some knowledge of the 
art. My informant had de- 
scended from a family of shoe- 
ing-smiths who had resided in 
the Wye Valley for more than . Rea Bea ha 
two hundred years, and had a ’ ‘ oats ies ; Tere is always well employed getting 
made a good living out of the MR. JONES PUTTING I HE TY RE ON THE WHEEL iin wheeeie pre ready, and 
trade, especially at the time AND HIs ASSISTANT COOLING THE IRON TO also making carts and gambos 


Jones’ wheelwright’s shop, 
where I found three men busy 
at work. He told me that, in 
spite of the fact that most of 
the wheelwrights’ shops in Cen- 
tral Wales had been closed down, 
he had never been short of work, 
which was probably due to the 
fact that in this part of Wales 
many local roads are steep and 
rough, so that motor cars and 
lorries find them unsuitable for ’ 
conveyance of heavy _ loads. 
And horse-rearing is a special 
industry of that district. 

The fortnightly day de- 
voted to fixing the iron tyres on 
the wooden wheels is an extra 
busy one for the wheelwright 
and his staff, although Mr. Jones 





Sissies 








when shoeing-smiths were in PREVENT IT BURNING THE WOOD in large numbers. They are 
great demand for shoeing cattle turned out from his’ shop 
on their route through the Wye Valley to the English markets. | which is situated on a spot beside the old Erwood ford known 


In his boyhood days, he remarked, people would have thought it in pre-railway days as the famous passage for black cattle across 
quite impossible for farmers to carry on without the village the Wye. 


blacksmith, but all the work he now had was a day every fortnight Mr. Fred Jones is hopeful that the wheelwright industry has 
at the wheelwright’s a few miles down the valley, preparing and passed through its worst time, for it is found that rubber tyres 
fitting iron iyres on wooden wheels for the farmers’ carts, and are not suitable for those side-land farms where the ground is 


since the passing of the Land Fertility Act, Mr. Fred Jones, the soft and slippery. Welsh farmers, he said, are conservative by 
Erwocd wheelwright, had become extra busy, for half a dozen nature, and whaet suited their forefathers is good enough for 
wheels a fortnight had to have iron tyres fitted on. them. ROGER WILLIAMS. 
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A WELL EARNED REST AFTER THE WORK IS DONE 











SHOOTING 


ARD weather and snow brought 

wildfowl in from the north to 

the inland waters of the south and 

east of England. Most of the 

movement was by night, and 
many of the younger generation who live 
far from the coast heard for the first time 
the wonderful cry of wild geese. The 
movement of the geese was twenty-four 
hours ahead of the official weather bureau, 
for a lady hacking back after a day with 
hounds heard what she thought was the 
cry of hounds and stopped for a moment, 
thinking that the pack which she had left 
miles away had found a fresh fox and 
run in her direction. Then she discovered 
that the cry was above her and a great skein 
of geese was flying to the south. This 
similarity to the cry of hounds is connected 
with many legends, and they are known in 


the north as “ Gabriel’s Hounds,” col- 
loquialised in some parts to ‘“‘ Gabble- 
ratchet.” 

In Devon the night cry of geese 


perpetuates the legend of Arscott of Tetcott, 
who is celebrated for having ridden with 
his pack of foxhounds straight over Pen- 
carrow cliff five hundred feet into the Atlan- 
tic in 1675. 
When the tempest is howling, his horn you 
may hear, 
And the bay of his hounds in headlong 
career : 
For Arscott of Tetcott loves hunting so well 
That he breaks for the pastime from Heaven 
—or Hell. 
Sing fol-de-rol-de-rol, rol-de-rol-lol—etc. 


GIANT PHEASANTS 

The average weight of game birds is 
fairly well established. A normal pheasant 
weighs three to three and a half pounds, 
a hen bird from two and three-quarters to 
three pounds. Minor variations from 
these weights are common, but if there has 
been no disease and birds have had a 
normal season and proper and adequate 
food, these weights should correspond 
with the best dozen birds in the bag. 

Occasionally one finds a bird which 
goes materially heavier. A_ particularly 
good run of first-cross Chinese Mongolian 
eggs once ran an average of three and 
three-quarter pounds for cock birds, some 
scaling nearly four pounds. 

These were all normal, but the bird 
which runs over four pounds is usually 
one which has, from some injury, had its 
normal development changed. It is, in 
fact, a pheasant capon. 
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SHOOTING TOPICS 


WINTER AND HARD WEATHER 


Unfortunately, these freaks usually go 
straight to the kitchen, so science has had 
few specimens, though there is no real 
reason why, in informed and skilful hands, 
they cannot yield their secret to science 
and their bodies, after really slight inter- 
ference, to the cook. There does not seem 
to be any great enlargement of the skeleton, 
but as a rule the joints are large and the 
attachments of muscle to bone show a 
response to need for carrying extra weight. 

Old hens sometimes run markedly 
over weight, and careful research shows that 
usually they have suffered some injury— 
probably been pricked by a stray pellet. 

By selective breeding we might gradu- 
ally increase weight, but probably at the 
sacrifice of flying qualities. As it is, these 
weights are only good for the crossed sub- 
species, and the Old English Black-neck, 
now commoner in Scotland and the north, 
is perhaps a quarter of a pound lighter, 
while the Versicolor is definitely a smaller 
bird in every way. 


A GLASS FOR WILDFOWL 


It is not easy to be certain of the identity 
of wildfowl unless one has had considerable 
experience or can approach much closer 
than is usually possible. A good field- 
glass is a help, but there is a limit to 
the useful magnification of such a glass. 
In addition, as magnification is increased, 
light is lost and colour definition becomes 
less precise. It is for this reason that the 
deer-stalker, although he finds field glasses 
excellent for searching, has to rely on the 
telescope for determining detail. The 
telescope has a far narrower field but a far 
higher magnification and far less loss of 
light due to the greater diameter of its 
object glass. 

Even the best of portable deer-stalking 
telescopes are of little value for birds at a 
distance, but as an experiment a big 
3hin. Ross telescope, one of those astro- 
nomical affairs in bright brass with an equa- 
torial stand, was fitted with a terrestrial 
eye-piece and carried by car to a position 
where a mile or so of flood water could 
be searched. The efficiency was surprising, 
and in certain lights duck could be identi- 
fied. It is perhaps open to doubt if the 
identification would be strong enough 
evidence to use in a court of law, but it 
afforded a very fair degree of certainty. 
The observers, however, when discussing 
the matter later, admitted that the way 


AT SWINTON PARK, MASHAM 
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birds rested on the water or grouped on 


the bank influenced their identification 

more than certainty about plumage. 
Many years ago the Canadian naturalist, 

Seton-Thompson, produced in one of his 


books a most interesting guide to the 
identification of duck on the Canadian 
lakes. He produced his birds to scale in 


silhouette, rather like those battleships in 
Jane’s ‘‘ Fighting Ships,” and it was easy to 
judge by their “‘set”’ on the water-line—that 
is, when they remained in a normal position. 

Through the telescope most of the 
little flocks seemed pretty miserable, but 
they were not miserable enough not to 
squabble between themselves. Though not 
disturbed by any shooting, they for the 
most part left again twenty-four hours 
before the thaw. 


SHEEP AND GROUSE TICK 


One never seems to be clear of one 
shooting plague before another fills its 
place. As soon as heather beetle seems to 
be on the decline, up crops grouse tick, on 
the plus ¢a change principle. There was 
nothing new in the heather beetle, and 
there is nothing new in the grouse or, more 
commonly, sheep tick (Ixiodes Ricinus). In 
the south of Scotland it is, I believe, 
endemic. But where it spreads it does 
incalculable harm, not only to both grouse 
and sheep. 

Last September I was on a moor in 
Kincardineshire, one of the most famous 
in the Highlands, where for many years 
there was no difficulty in finding a tenant 
for the grouse shooting at a rental of 
£5,000 a year. For the last two seasons 
the moor has been tick-infested, and the 
moor has been unlet. The tick has alarming 
habits of increase through a short repro- 
ductory cycle, and as many as 140 ticks 
have been found on the head and neck of 
a young grouse. 

It may of course be that this movement 
of ticks to fresh ground is only a passing 
phase, as many people consider the heather 
beetle to be, but the investigators say that 
this is doubtful, because the tick has no 
known natural enemy in Scotland to 
destroy it. The pest will continue to 
multiply so long as the environment is 
suitable and the food available. The history 
of tick migration shows that where the 
tick has become established it has continued. 

As the tick must have a host, and can 
only be spread by a host, it is thought that 
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its ravages can only be checked by killing 
off all the mammalia in the infested area, 
and preventing potential hosts from moving. 
And infected grouse could fly in! 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 

Investigations have been going on in 
Newcastle and Edinburgh for several years, 
and now a fresh enquiry has been set on 
foot in Aberdeen. In the Dee valley, 
where the problem may assume serious 
proportions, experiments are being made 
on Lord Glentanar’s property. Here the 
deer are being either exterminated or 
fenced ; and at Dunecht Lord Cowdray, 
under the advice of scientific and com- 
mercial investigators, has set on foot a 
comprehensive study of the control of the 
tick problem. He has chosen for the 


purpose the Hill of Fare, a heavily infested 
but isolated moor of about 5,000 acres, 
suited to 


such an 


which should be well 
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experiment. There have been no sheep 
on the hill since 1927, and the grouse have 
gradually decreased. There is no doubt 
that the hill is tick-infested. Following 
upon the practical elimination of hares by 
shooting, sheep have been reintroduced 
and are being subjected to dipping at short 
intervals in summer, in order to destroy 
the adhering ticks. It will be interesting 
to see what effect this will ultimately have 
on the grouse population. 


MAUSER AND MANNLICHER 


In the past, most British big-game 
shooters have used, besides the famous 
double-barrelled Express rifles of the great 
English gun-makers, either Mauser or 
Mannlicher Schénauer rifles. In some 
cases these were the original weapons as 
turned out complete from the Mauser 
Gewehr Fabrik in Germany or from the 
Steyhr factory in Austria. In other cases 





these were arms made in England on 
imported actions. 

To-day, Austria is part of Germany, 
and it seems open to doubt if the Mann- 
licher Sch6nauer will be as freely marketed 
as the Mauser. Both are excellent actions, 
and big-game shots favour one or the other. 
To-day, however, the American firms are 
turning out excellent bolt-action magazine 
rifles, and it is possible that a swing may 
develop in favour of Winchester and 
Remington in place of Mauser and Mann- 
licher. 

The English military rifle, the .303 Lee 
Enfield, has an action which is less suitable 
to conversion for sporting requirements 
and which is designed for the older type of 
rimmed cartridge case. It is not an action 


which allows the use of modern extremely 
high velocity loads, though the objections 
to it are probably more theoretical than 
practical. 


THE RETRIEVER. 




















OF THE FOREST BEING THINNED TO 
NATURAL REGENERATION 


A PORTION 
ENCOURAGE 


N view of increasing interest in the stocking of woodlands 
by natural regeneration, the accompanying illustrations, 
taken in the forest of Soignes, near Brussels, may be of 
interest. 
This forest, one of the finest beech areas in Europe, 
affords an excellent example of the gradual conversion of 
even aged high forest to the more natural and picturesque type 
known as “ uneven aged selection forest.”’ 

That this latter method has been adopted is, to a certain extent, 
due to the fact that the area is largely used by the people of Brussels 
for recreational purposes, and it was felt that ordinary clear 
felling would produce very unsightly areas which, from the 
amenity point of view, would not be much improved by the 
planting of large stretches of young beech, all the same 
height. 

In theory, regeneration by groups is a comparatively simple 
matter. Selected groups are removed in various parts of the 
area, and, provided conditions are satisfactory, young trees soon 
spring up in the open spaces. Places in which young trees are 
already growing are naturally particularly preferred, and when 
areas of this type are cleared it is known as “ following the 
regeneration.”” In later years the trees around the openings 
are gradually thinned to encourage further seeding, so that the 
regeneration circles become larger and larger. On areas which 





AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF GROUP REGENERA- 
TION TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD 











AN AREA SHOWING PARTIAL FAILURE OF NATURAL 





A THINNED AREA COMPLETELY RESTOCKED WITH 


YOUNG BEECH 
fail to seed, young trees are planted so as to keep the soil pro- 
tected, and the crop to a normal density. 

The illustrations show the whole process. In the first, 
thinning is taking place near a regenerated gap, which can be seen 
in the background. The second illustration shows an area com- 
pletely stocked with young beech, with the trees on the outer 
edges thinned to encourage seeding. ‘The third shows a perfect 
example of group regeneration twenty-one years old, 18ft. in 
height. The width of the glade is over seventy yards. 

In actual practice, successful regeneration needs the greatest 
skill. Seed years are infrequent, and even when they occur the 
quality of the seed is not always good. ‘The soil must be suitable, 
and the weed growth of a type that does not interfere too much 
with seeding, and does not choke the tiny plants when they come 
up. Regeneration appears most successful on soils carrying light 
grasses and narrow-leaved weeds. It is difficult, and often impossi- 
ble, in places where the ground herbage consists of bramble, rush, 
and coarse grasses and weeds. In Fig. 4 the failure of such an area 
is very easily seen, whereas in the background the stocking is good. 

In England, perhaps the chief obstacle to successful regeneration 
is the bramble, with its flat leaf and spreading habit. In Belgium, 
it is largely replaced by the raspberry, which has a smaller leaf, 
light branches, and a definitely upright habit, all points which 
certainly encourage regeneration. A. i. 3: 





REGENERATION OWING TO RAMPANT HERBAGE 












HE rivers of Britain play a great 

part in the economics of the 

country; for they supply water 

for drinking, water for irrigation, 

water for use in factories, and 
water for power. In certain cases they act 
as a means of transport. 

At the same time, it is not, apparently, 
realised that they could and should be a 
more important food-supplying 
agent. Salmon and trout and the 
eel, which in most waters is con- 
sidered vermin, are valuable food. 
An analysis shows that a pound 
of salmon contains 17.5 per cent. 
protein, 17.8 per cent. fat, and 
has a calorific value of 1,080. 
The eel, correspondingly, has 
13.4 per cent. protein, 32.9 per 
cent. fat, and 1,635 calorific value 


per pound. 
Fish are not only “ the 
playthings of anglers,” as the 


non-fishing world seems to think; 
though, from that point of view, 
their presence in large numbers 
attracts fishermen. ‘This means 
rent for the landlord, guests for 
the hotel, wages for ghillies, and 
improved trade in a _ district. 
It means, too, prosperity for 
the fishing tackle manufacturer, 
and employment for _ those 
who work in shop or 
factory. 

It must be 
that a river is rated on the 
capital valve of its fisheries 
(the capital value of the Wye, 
was about 


his 


remembered 


a few years ago, 
£500,000), and that income 
tax and surtax have to be 


paid on all profits made from 
them. 

Salmon and sea trout also 
provide employment for nets- 
men, net and rope makers, boat- 
builders, bailiffs, etc. 

Fishing should, in the inter- 
ests of the nation, be an industry 
as well as a sport. We should 
then be less dependent on imported fish, 
especially in a time of war. 

FISH MUST BE CONSIDERED 

Just as land is tilled to produce a 
maximum crop so should our rivers be 
farmed to hold the maximum head of fish, 
which their waters will sustain ; but unless 
the Government realises the national im- 
portance of rivers, and owners and netsmen 
see that a united policy is necessary for the 
preservation of salmon, trout and coarse 
fish—the latter, if not of much food value, 
provide healthy sport for the working-man 
—our rivers will not cease to deteriorate. 

At the moment the nation seems to 
be unaware of one of the oldest uses for 
water—the supporting of fish life. Prece- 
dence is given to its other functions. 
Where industry is concerned, the fish should 
also be considered. 

Where factories exist on a river, the 
effluent should be properly filtered. When 
dams are built for power, they should be 
properly constructed so as to make possible 
the free passage of spawning fish and sea- 
going smolts. All sewage should be properly 
treated ; for rivers are not meant to be 
the open drains and refuse dumps of the 
community. A drainage system should take 
into account its effect on the fishing. 

it is easy to say this. It has been 
said a hundred times, but little is done. 


ACTION REQUIRED 
Water administration is still in a state 
of chaos. Centrally, it is divided between 


the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Ministry of Health. Locally, the 
bodies 


responsible include Catchment 


THE DETERIORATION 


F™ DOES MR. CHAMBERLAIN 
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OF RIVERS—NEED OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Boards, Fishery Boards, County Councils, 
Navigation and Harbour authorities. 

Last week I touched on this point ; but 
I want to go further and say that it is the 
Government who should take the respon- 
sibility of forming a central authority. 
Public opinion must let it be realised that 
something should be done immediately ; 
for, after all, the life of man is but three 


IMPORTANCE OF RIVERS ? 
score years and ten, and it would be pleasant 
in our time to witness a change for the 
better. Our Prime Minister is a fisherman. 
Now is the time ! 


NE'l'S —- HATCHERIES 


On another page appears a letter con- 
cerning the deterioration of the Rivers 
Taw, Torridge and Mole. This is but 
one of many fishery districts affected by a 
lack of supply. 

Here a scheme was started to buy off 
the nets. The netsmen, whose profession 
had ceased to be worth while, were agree- 
able ; but as the money was only to be 
put up by three beneficent riparian owners, 
and one of them died, it has fallen through. 

They seem to have tackled the problem 
differently on the Wye. 

The same correspondent mentions 
a hatchery as a means of raising the stock 
of salmon. This has been tried on the 
Welsh Dee with some success, as the figures 
of rod-caught fish for the past five years 
seem to show: 1934, 7323 1935, 1,034; 
1936, 884; 1937, 868; 1938, over 700. 
But whether or not a hatchery on a big scale 
will produce the desired effect cannot be 
proved until a thorough experiment has 
been tried out in a river where everything 
is under control. 

Talking of hatcheries, it has been 
suggested that, if a trout stream like the 
Test possessed its own hatchery, whence 
all riparian owners were compelled to 
acquire their supply of fish, undesirable 
strains could be avoided, and fish of the 
right size would be put in at the right time 
of year. 





REALI-E THE NATIONAL 





SENSE OF SMELL 

A ghillie from Sutherland writes : ‘‘ One 
day, in July, I made a strange experiment 
with eels, who occasionally were attracted 
to a place where herring cleanings were 
dumped into a small stream. I took some 
cleanings and placed them six inches from 
the water’s edge, concealed myself, and 
waited. After five minutes an eel appeared 
swimming up-stream. A yard 
below the bait it stuck its head 
out of the water, continuing 
slowly up-stream past it. Then 
it turned and, after several 
attempts, pushed itself out of the 
water, grabbed hold of the bait 
and pulled it into the river, to be 
joined almost immediately by 
a dozen other eels, who had no 


doubt been attracted by the 
smell.” 
FROM HERE AND THERE 
The Helmsdale. The 
spawning finished about 
November 20th. Good stock 
of healthy fish. Very  satis- 
factory. 
When high water is ex- 


perienced during the spawning 
season, there is a danger of 
fish laying their ova in places 
which become dry or _ very 
shallow when the river goes 
down. A hard frost soon 
accounts for the ova. 


Badly as some of our rivers 
have been treated, it is refreshing 
to find, in the law reports, that 
since the Rivers Pollution Act, 
1876, no amount of pollution can 
change the category of a natural 
stream to that of a _ public 
sewer (George Legge and Son, 
Limited, v. Wenlock Corpora- 
tion, 1938, A.C. 204). 


The Ness District. The 
netting restrictions during the 
past ten years are beginning to 
bear fruit. Free for the time 
being from the menace of the Caledonian 
Power Bill there is hope of increasing the 
stock in the river by the opening up of 
fresh spawning grounds, a very commend- 
able idea. 





A friend from Australia, where there 
is much excellent trout-fishing, if you know 
where to find it, writes that, often, when he 
is fishing, he has had that rare animal the 
duck-billed platypus swimming round his 
waders. On one occasion he counted as 
many as five in the water at the same time. 
Perhaps they are not quite so rare, after 
all! 


The Thames Angling Preservation 
Society are appealing for funds to enable 
them to carry on the good work of keeping 
the Thames well stocked for the many 
anglers who line its banks. Donations 
(addressed to the Secretary, 49, Essendine 
Road, W.g) will be gratefully received. 


Reflection on a fishing bore : “‘ When 
he has finished talking, you must know 
more than he does; for you know that 
which he has told you, and, in addition, 
that which you have wisely refrained 
from telling him.”—(T. A. Waterhouse, 
“* Few and Short ’’). 


While a bailiff was watching a fish-pass 
for ascending fish in early December, an 
otter was seen to come up a Devonshire river 
and enter the pass; it was then seen rolling 
about in one of the pools, but suddenly 
disappeared probably having seen the keeper. 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ CZECH PEASANT DRAWINGS” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


S1r,—We have only recently seen COUNTRY 
Lire of October 15th, illustrating some ‘* Czech 
Peasant Drawings” to be sold in aid of the 
fund for Czech refugees. We feel we must 
correct any impression that these works, 
presented though they are for a_ beneficial 
purpose, are representative of the nature and 
value of Czech peasant art. 

The published drawings have really 
nothing in common with the real Czech p2asant 
art. We have a strong suspicion that they are 
the work of a person probably insane and of 
such a type as can be found in all countries 
of the world in lunatic asylums. If Mr. and 
Mrs. Trotter, the owners of these pictures, 
would visit the Czech country, where pzasant 
art is still alive, they would soon have recog- 
nised the diffzrence between the real thing 
and these drawings by their Viennese servant. 
They could, of course, have met in some remote 
villages with p.ctures piinted on glass by some 
peasant artist, dead loag ago, but in that case 
they would no doubt have recogaised that such 
pictures, surviviag from old times, are very 
different in respect of content and form. The 
content of the old glass paintings is mostly 
religious, and the form is always simple and 
illustrative. But Mr. and Mrs. Trotter never 
would fiad works of an infirm fantasy, such as 
those illustrated by you as “ emblems of folk- 
lore.” 

This misapprehension is the more un- 
fortunate in view of the increased interest that 
English people are showing to-day in our 
destiny. The drawings you published might 
well alienate sympathy, even if they do not 
create the impression of bzing the products 
of a degenerate culture. If this were the case 
we would not object, for we like to give truthful, 
sincere and honest information about our 
country. But the pictures in question have 
no more in common with Czech than they have 
with English country life. Even our old 
peasant pictures on glass, about which we have 
spoken above, are not typical of Czecho-Slovak 
peasant art. It is quite wrong to imagine a 
Czech peasant painting pictures for his dwelling. 


LLL, 
LLY 





STATUES ON THE PITTVILLE PUMP ROOM 


On the contrary, the domain in which Czecho- 
Slovak p2asant art is most original and most 
remarkable is in that of ornament; and this 
is true not only of Czecho-Slovakia. The 
general character of the ornament is specified 
by traditional designs, which are well known 
and described, and have no resemblance to 
“* blue devils, tailed monsters on roller-skates,”’ 
or to surrealist patterns of eyes and leaves. 
This can bz confirmed by reference to typical 
Czecho-Slovak embroidery, textile or lace, or 
to the carvings with which various tools are 
decorated. There the right values are to be 
fouad, the sources of which can be traced to 
prehistoric cultures—W. HANK, Marta 
ULEHLOvA (MME.), architects, Brno. 

[We are sorry that M. Hank and Mme. 
Ulehlova should have taken exception to the 
drawings in question, and are interested to 
learn that they must not be regarded as typical. 
At the same time, to judge from some “‘ typical ” 
examples enclosed with this letter, the drawings 
were evidently curious (and, in the view of 
maay, remarkable) derivations from “‘ typical ”’ 
Czech peasant art. It may well be that their 
surrealist qualities, admired here, are viewed 
with disfavour in Czecho-Slovakia to-day. We 
must point out that the drawings are not by a 
“Viennese servant” of Mr. and Mrs. Trotter, 
but are believed to have bzen executed some 
twenty-five years ago.—Eb.] 


VANDALISM AT CHELTENHAM 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The Pittville Pump Room at Cheltenham 
is the most important architectural building 
in that hitherto beautiful town. It was built 
from desigas by a local architect, J. B. Forbes, 
1825-30, and is as fine in its way as the cele- 
brated Bath Assembly Rooms, on the admirable 
restoration of which the enlightened Corpora- 

tion of that city has lately spent £30,000. 

The Ionic colonnade of the Pittville Pump 
Room was adorned by three excellent statues 
of Hygzia, Hippocrates, and /Esculapius, by 
the not inconsiderable sculptor Lucius Gahagan. 
These have not only been removed by the 
Cheltenham Corporation, but sawn up, pre- 
sumably to facilitate their removal. I enclose 
a photograph by Mr. 
R. W. Paterson, of the 
mutilated remains of one 
of them. The reason 
for their removal was 
said to be that they had 
decayed beyond repair. 
Examination of the muti- 
lated remains shows that 
this was certainly not 
the case, had the Cor- 
poration consulted any 
of the competent authori- 
ties or firms specialising 
in the treatment of 
stonework. 

But it is the bar- 
barous mutilation of 
these statues that is so 
disgusting. What respect 
for the rest of Chelten- 
ham’s architecture are 
we to expect from people 
who can permit this sort 
of thing? In spite of 
many, and _ increasing, 








ESCULAPIUS DISMEMBERED 


instances of unnecessary destruction, Chelten- 
ham is still a town every bit as attractive as 
Bath, that realises how great an asset is its 
architectural character. 

I am glad to hear that at last the residents 
have formed a Cheltenham Preservation Society. 
They will have to work hard to defend what 
remains of the town’s attractions.—CHRISTO- 
PHER Hussey. 


THREE WESTERN RIVERS 
DISAPPOINTING RETURNS OF 
SALMON 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The Torridge, the Taw and its tributary 
the Mole have lately produced very disappoint- 
ing returns of salmon, both from the netsmen 
and the rod fishermen. The past season has 
been the worst on record. 

For the past ten years the figures have 
deteriorated, and it seems that it is time that 
something was done. 

In 1938 nearly all rod-caught fish were 
landed before the middle of March, since 
when there has been very little water until 
mid-October. Under which conditions a 
good catch would have been expected in the 
nets. This was not the case. 

Very few fish were seen in the upper 
reaches, and spawning conditions have been 
most unfavourable. 

It seems that there have been three main 
reasons for the deterioration of these rivers: 
(1) continual over-netting, (2) destruction of 
spawning fish, (3) pollution. The position 
regarding these three points is this: 

(1) It was decided by the Conservators 
to start a scheme for buying off the nets. This 
at first met with opposition, but mot, as was 
expected, from the netsmen, who are aware 
of the shortage of fish and see their industry 
vanishing. The final scheme, which was 
approved, was made possible by the magnani- 
mous act of three riparian owners, who volun- 
teered to guarantee the sum required. Owing 
to the death of one of the guarantors, this 
scheme is in abeyance. Surely a meeting of 
all interested parties should be immediately 
called and the required sum collected. This, 
I believe, is under £3,000. It would be a 
tragedy for this whole scheme to be lost for 
such a small sum. 

(2) To deal with this the Fishery Board 
has appointed two extra water bailiffs. 

(3) One riparian owner, backed by the 
Fishery Board, is taking action against a possible 
cause of pollution; but co-operation on this 
point is essential. 

It seems that immediate action is required 
to improve the condition of these rivers. 

It has been sensibly suggested that either 
a hatchery be started or ova be secured. The 
latter course was tried twelve or fourteen years 
ago. A certain number of differently shaped 
fish have appeared in the Torridge, due, I 
imagine, to the imported Scottish ova, so it 
can be presumed to have been in some way 
successful. 

The food supply in the lower waters is 
extremely poor, and I feel that by improving 
this there will be more chance for both trout 
and parr to exist. 

There is, in fact, much need for co-opera- 
tion and an immediate, energetic and bold policy 
adopted.—TAwTor. 
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WHERE ZEUS THUNDERS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your correspondence on Thunder-storms 
and their incidence may make the enclosed 
photograph of interest. It shows the Valley of 
Dodona, site of the ancient Oracle of Zeus, in 
northern Greece. 
This valley is stated 
to have the highest 
thunder average of all 


Europe, i.e., forty- 
nine stormy days a 
year. 


Zeus Was, among 
other things, God of 


Thunder, and the 
shaking of his @gis 
produced storms 

so it is not to be 
wondered at that 
here at  Dodona, 


where his voice was 
always making itself 
heard, the Greeks 
came to consult the 
Oracle of Zeus. The 
god here used other 
means also to give 
forth his wishes 
the rustling of the 
Sacred Oak boughs, 
the cooing of black 
doves, the clanging 
of metal bowls in 
the wind, etc. The 
Oracle of Dodona 
was the oldest of all 
the Greek oracles, and Jason and nearly all the 
other heroes are said to have consulted it. 

The ruins, first discovered and excavated 
in 1873, are to-day rather overgrown and diffi- 
cult to follow ; but the theatre stands up finely. 
I could see no oak trees in this valley. 

The thunder rate which I quoted at the 
beginning of this letter was given by archzo- 
logists in an account of the Oracle and Excava- 
tions of Dodona. Is it really possible, in our 
present state of knowledge, to affirm cate- 
gorically that this small and deserted Greek 
valley has “‘ the highest thunder average in 
Europe ”’ ?—C. A. HARRISON. 


FOODS FOR ANIMALS 

ro THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFES 
Sir,—I am interested in foods for animals, 
poultry and birds, and in the course of business 
get an occasional complaint as to the condition of 
an article purchased through a local distributor. 

Without mentioning any particular food 
I suggest that there are many people who buy 
something in this way and because it does 
not appeal to their dog, bird, etc., blame the 
article as being unsatisfactory. In reality the 
blame should not go to the article but to the 
distributor, and my object in writing is to 
suggest that those of your readers who encounter 
such an experience would be kind to the manu- 
facturer, and to the distributor also, if they 
would be good enough to call attention to stock 
that was not as they would wish, and by doing 
this they also would be acting kindly to the 
livestock of other people who perhaps are less 
careful in what they feed. 





OF THE BODLEIAN PATTERN 
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A manufacturer cannot be_ responsible 
for the condition of a food that has left his care 
for some considerable time. It may be con- 


taminated in the journey to the distributor ; 
the distributor may have a careless servant in 
his employ who will not take the trouble to 





THE VALLEY OF DODONA 


deliver goods in proper rotation—new stock 
is put in front of old, so that when the old is 
finally reached it often may be part of a very 
ancient delivery. 

It will appeal to you, Mr. Editor, that I 
am dealing with a general principle and not 
seeking for any free advertisement. I therefore 
sign myself—FEEDER. 


WINDSOR CHAIR DISCOVERIES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the course of a recent survey of 
Windsor chairs in England I made two more 
or less accidental discoveries which seem to 
merit record. ‘Though Windsor chairs were, 
even 150 years ago, being made by the hundred, 
there are now no well known large “ hoards ”’ 
of any pattern. It therefore seems worth re- 
marking that, in the Town Hall and Court 
House at Stratford-on-Avon there are six dozen 
single Windsor chairs of the comparatively 
uncommon “‘ Queen Anne ”’ comb-back pattern, 
and half a dozen armchairs to match. The 
single chairs are all very much alike, but some 
(as my photograph shows) have two sticks on 
each side of the splat, while others have only 
one. The seats of the former kind are more 
deeply and comfortably saddle-shaped, and in 
these chairs the legs are brought right through 
the seat, so that one can see the tops and the 
wedges from above—as is nearly always possible 
with the earlier patterns of Windsor chairs. 
For the most part the chairs are of beechwood, 
but seats seem all to be of elm. The condition 
of the chairs is good, though a few combs and 
one or two splats have been damaged. I am 
indebted to the secretary of the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Museums (where there are six or 
seven similar chairs, but with cabriole legs in 
front) for information of these chairs, and to 
the Town Clerk of Stratford for permission 

to take photographs. 

The other small “* hoard ”’ is in the Bodleian 
Library. Here the chairs are of a much later 
but even less common pattern. Again, seats 
are of elm, but the other parts of the chairs 
are yew, except where mahogany and ash have 
been used for repairs. Exactly how many of 
these Regency (?) Windsor chairs there are in 
the Bodleian I do not know, but Duke Humphrey 
alone has two or three dozen, if not more, 
and there are another half-dozen in the Rad- 
cliffe Camera, which is, of course, an extension 
of the Bodleian Library. In some _ other 
departments there are single chairs of the same 
pattern: several of them—as well as of the 
armchairs—are fitted with the spur or crinoline 
(half-hoop) stretcher, which, though admirable 
with the familiar bow-back type of Windsor, is 
out of keeping with the unusual angular back of 
this pattern. Unfortunately, no definite in- 
formation of the chairs’ history has been obtain- 
able: the bill for six similar chairs at the 
Clarendon Press was found some time ago but 
was subsequently lost. So far as the secretary 
(to whom, with Mr. Stephen Wright of the 
Bodleian, I am most grateful for advice on the 
subject) can recall, the date was about 1832 
and the price about 6s. each chair. The pattern 
is structurally less sound than the ‘‘ Queen 
Anne ”’ design, and the Bodleian chairs, though 
probably 100 to 150 years younger, show more 
repairs than do those at Stratford.—J. D. U. W. 
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OF THE DRAW 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your article over the signature of 
““H. B. C. P.” introduces a subject of interest 
to sportsmen. It can hardly be regarded as 
contentious, since the draw for places in a 
shooting party has 
become almost uni- 


THE LUCK 


versal. I am one of 
the few “out of 
daters’’ who have 


not bowed to fash- 
ion. There appears 
to me little to be 
said in favour of the 
draw except that it 
saves the host trouble 
and from the sug- 
gestion that his 
guests are given 
positions taken from 
Debrett’s table of 
precedence, or in re- 
lation to the tips 
which they are able 
to afford, and saves 


the gun who is at 
the bottom of the 
social ladder or a 


poor tipper from be- 
ing sent with the 
beaters to “ take his 
chance of a_ hare 
back ’’! (Punch). 
Drawing certainly 
gives each gun an 
equal chance of 
position, but by contrast it defeats the host’s op- 
portunity of arranging that each guest shall get his 
fair share of sport. Through fortuitous circum- 
stances—the direction or strength of the wind, a 
patrolling fox or dog, a flanking beater out of 
place—what is accounted a good position may 
turn out an inferior one. A watchful host 
who places his guns will see to it that such a 
mishap is made good. 

Guns are not of equal calibre, nor have 
they the same instincts. One gun likes quality, 
and another quantity. One delights in killing 
a few high birds, or in bringing to bag a bird 
attempting to escape the line. Another can 


only take toll of easy birds. The host can 
arrange positions accordingly and save a 
“rabbit” from an uncomfortable moment 


when asked after the shoot: ‘‘ What did you 
do at the great stand?” 

Where birds—as often happens—are driven 
from covert to covert, or forwards and back- 
wards, better sport and a larger bag will be 
secured by placing the less experienced guns in 
front at the first stand, and the professors to 
take account of birds swinging back, reserving 
the experts for the position of honour at the 
last stand. 

The remedy is, not to provide a new system, 
but to leave well alone, and let the host place 
his guests at his discretion. 

As you point out, cricketers do not draw for 
the order of batting or bowling. I know of only 
one place where guests take their place at the din- 
ner-table by lot; but there,each guest is provided 
with the same menu : nor do they change places 
after each course !—JEREMIAH COLMAN. 





IN THE COURT HOUSE, STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE PUTTER 


NCE more the President’s Putter meeting has been 
carried through at Rye without the players being snowed 
up or drowned or blown off their feet or frozen to 
death. In short, Fortune has yet again been very 

kind to the Society that annually gives hostages to it. We had 
almost every kind of weather : on the first day, a bitter cold wind, 
on the second, a hard frost and sunshine that made everything 
inexpressibly fairy-like and beautiful but made balls leap and 
players swear; on the third, nothing but wind and rain- 
loathsome beyond belief ; and on the last, a fine winter golfing 
day with a big soft wind. The course itself was in the most 
excellent order. We could have no pleasanter farewell memories 
of it as we have known it now for a good many years. When 
the next tournament is played it will be on a changed course, 
with Sir Guy Campbell’s great new holes running out towards 
Camber and the sea and the dear little old fourth and the much 
less dear and not so old ninth gone for ever. 

Apart from the scratchings of several faithful friends, in 
particular Mr. A. J. Evans, there was only one unfortunate thing 
about this tournament, namely, that the holder, Mr. Tolley, 
having played himself into his most impressive form—he was 
magnificent against Mr. Duncan—and into the semi-final, was 
stricken by lumbago and had to retire. It was very hard on him, 
and it was also hard on Mr. Greenly, his opponent, who must 
have thought that everybody else thought him lucky in thus 
reaching the final. He had had that kind of draw of which the 
good fortune consists in tigers being swept from the path by 
milder animals ; and now, when he was really going to be tested, 
the largest and fiercest tiger of all was swept away likewise by 
“the act of God and the King’s enemies.” Any impression 
that Mr. Greenly had been unduly lucky was entirely removed 
by his admirable golf in the final. He was opposed to a long, 
strong player who is notoriously formidable in a big wind- 
Mr. Martin—and he had none the worst of it in length and 
decidedly the best of it in accuracy. He saw a comfortable 
little lead reduced to vanishing point and at once made a long- 
drawn-out and victorious spurt. Certainly he had the run of 
the green with him, since at rather a vital moment he laid his 
adversary two stymies in three holes, but he used his luck splen- 
didly. On a difficult and blustery day he was very still on his 
feet, and his manner of finishing shot after shot in the same copy- 
book attitude bespoke a truly well “ grooved” swing. ‘The 
least convincing, or at any rate the least attractive part of his 
game was his putting, but if he gave the ball rather a stiff push he 
pushed effectively, and that is the main point. It was altogether 
a famous victory, and it is a good thing that this young gentleman 
recently down from the University (it is always Oxford and never 
poor Cambridge) should come along and win. 

Four days pass all too quickly, but the matches that were 
played on the first day seem rather dim in retrospect when we 
get to the final. On this first day, however, there were two 
formidable personages eliminated—Mr. Bourn by another past 
winner, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Wethered by the extremely good 
pitching and putting of a new member, Mr. Armitage. On the 
second day came a match which I think | shall remember best 
of all, both because it tempted me to limp a larger number of 
holes than did any other, and because it was towards the end 
full of such dreadful moments. ‘This was the match between 
the tremendous Mr. Leonard Crawley and that mest graceful 
of swingers, Mr. Selway. It was typical of so many matches 
that everybody has watched, but all those familiar and agonising 
features were emphasised in a really desperate degree. The 
main story is, of course, that of David getting a cast-iron winning 
lead on Goliath and then of the holes “ falling away like snow 
off a dyke.” 

For eleven holes there was only one in it, and that Mr. 
Selway ; he was playing very well, even if some of his putts, 
though they were holed, looked just a little “ jittery,” and Mr. 
Crawley’s precise and mechanical methods were possibly rather 
upset by the bone in the ground. At any rate, on the twelfth 
green Mr. Selway had a putt of a yard for a four to make himself 
five up with six to play, and he missed it. Golfing human nature 
is an odd thing, and I am inclined to fancy that if Mr. Selway 
had got a commonplace five then instead of just failing to get 
a good four, he would have gone on his way rejoicing amd won 
comfortably enough. It is the vain regrets for what might have 
been that have so unsettling an effect ; from that moment he 
was a little over-anxious, his driving became a little slicy, and 
his putts a little stabby, and the holes dropped and dropped. 
He had a putt to win by 3 and 2 and missed it ; he had another 
(neither was very short, be it said) to win by 2 and 1; that too 


was missed, and now he was in the horrid predicament of being 
dragged to the very last hole. I read an account of the match 
in which this hole was called “ straightforward,”’ and it was 
added that Mr. Selway “ carefully secured ” his half of it. This 
is surely an extreme example of meiosis. The hole certainly 
does run more or less straight from tee to green, but there is not 
a more testing last hole anywhere : and Mr. Selway was certainly 
careful in the sense of being full of care. Still, somehow I 
think that imperfect justice was done to the situation, which 
contained this further element of grim humour. An extraneous 
ball appeared on the green from somewhere in the dusk ; Mr. 
Crawley thought it was Mr. Selway’s, and Mr. Selway thought 
it was Mr. Crawley’s, and each was discouraged accordingly, as 
well he might be. In the end the hole was halved in five and 
Mr. Selway pulled through nobly ; but, judging by my own 
sensations, both parties must have felt that they had lived through 
zons of suspense. 

Finally, this was the last of sixteen of these meetings which 
have owed so much to the enthusiasm and unending hard work 
of our honorary secretary, Mr. Mellin. He has now given 
place to Captain Craigie and assumed the position, more dignified 
and more leisurely, of captain. He has spent himself in our 
service, and the Society’s debt to him is incalculably great. 


MEN AND HORSES 


WING to the retirement of Captain “Tommy” Hogg, 
Lord Glanely has appointed Mr. Basil Jarvis as his 
trainer ; the death of Mr. Colledge Leader has left a 
vacancy at Stanley House, and Lord Derby has asked 
Mr. Walter Earl to undertake the tutelage of his 
horses. In a recent article the story of the House of Stanley and 
its connection with the Turf was related ; Lord Glanely’s connec- 
tion has been more recent, and just possibly more meteoric, in its 
results. It was in 1909 that, as Mr. Tatem—a well known name in 
the Hackney world—he won his first race with Goemon in 
the Ford Manor Handicap at the Lingfield June Meeting. 
In 1916 he was made a baronet and two years later was 
elevated to the peerage ; a fitting racing celebration of this was 
the win of Grand Parade, for whom he had given 470gs. as a year- 
ling, in the Derby of 1919. Since then Lord Glanely has taken 
further classic honours with Colombo in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, with Rose of England in the Oaks, and with Singapore 
and this horse’s son, Chulmleigh in the St. Leger. Mr. Basil Jarvis 
began life as a jockey, and unsaddled his first winner after steering 
his father’s two year old, Shillitoe, to victory in the T'yro Stakes 
at the Liverpool Spring Meeting of 1902. Increasing weight soon 
ended an active career in the saddle, and in 1909 he was licensed 
as a trainer and turned out Honolulu to win two selling races 
for Mr. G. A. Prentice. From this small beginning great things 
have arisen, as at the Ascot Meeting of 1921 he won the Ascot 
Gold Cup with Periosteum, the Gold Vase with Copyright, the 
Ascot Derby with Nippon, and the Coronation Stakes with Donna 
Branca, while two years later he reached the height of a trainer’s 
fame by turning out Papyrus to win the Derby for Mr. Ben Irish. 
At Exning Cup honours can be expected from Chulmleigh; Seaway, 
who was bought by Lord Glanely at the October Sales, may aspire 
to classic honours, and there are a number of dark three year old 
colts likely, when the time comes, to make the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the Derby and the St. Leger unusually interesting. 

Mr. Walter Earl was born in Bohemia of English parents, 
in the year that Sainfoin won the Derby. His riding career, which 
was full of promise, was cut short by a bad accident while riding 
under National Hunt Rules, and the sequel to this was that he 
took up training at Codford in Wiltshire, and remained there 
until he was appointed private trainer to the late Mr. S. B. Joel 
in 1925. ‘That season was a memorable one for him, as at the end 
of it his employer occupied the second place in the list of winning 
owners and he himself filled the fourth position in the compilation 
devoted to successful trainers. ‘That year Polyphontes, Glommen, 
Pons Asinorum, Dodder, The Monk, and Prompt were his best 
money-spinners ; in 1926 he annexed the Goodwood Cup with 
Glommen ; in 1928 Mr. Joel again ran-up in the owners’ list, 
and Mr. Earl had the satisfaction of knowing that he was respon- 
sible for the training of such horses as Dark Warrior, Fohanaun, 
Pons Asinorum, Janus, Fleeting Memory, and others that con- 
tributed to this result. Mr. Joel died after a long illness in 1931, 
since when Mr. Earl has acted as a public trainer. His outlook 
for the coming season is a bright one, as the Stanley House boxes 
have seldom been filled with better horses. 


THE GRAND NATIONAL ENTRY 


The appearance of the entry for the Grand National annually 
revives many memories of this great Aintree event. It is hard to 
forget how Jack Anthony lifted the one-eyed Glenside over 
Becher’s Brook and won on this beaten horse, in 1911 ;_ better 








all—ten short of last year’s total. 
event last year. 


select quintet—Abd-el-Kadir, The 


the 


over the Aintree double circuit. 





VEN among the vast 

number of important 
transactions carried out 
through the agency of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley in recent years, two 
of those effected by the firm last 
year are accounted by them, in 
their annual report, as “ among 
the most notable in the firm’s 
history.”” One is the letting of 
Berkeley Square House, the 
enormous new building in Berke- 
ley Square, to the Air Ministry, 
and the other is the re-sale of 
Rufford Abbey and 18,000 acres, 
and the related dispersal of over 
3,000 lots of furniture and works 
of art in the Abbey. 

Other large transactions in- 
cluded the sale, for Mr. Colin 
Cooper's executors, of Barnwell 
Castle, 2,700 acres, to the Duke 
of Gloucester, the joint agents 
being Messrs. John D. Wood and 


Co.; Thurland Castle, 2,547 
acres, in Lancashire; Dalby 
Hall, 3,425 acres, at Melton 
Mowbray, with Messrs. Frank 
Newman and Son; Danesfield, 
1,236 acres, at Marlow, with 
Messrs. Simmons and Sons; 


and Avon Castle, for the Earl of 
Egmont. Purchases included 
Worstead Hall and 1,760 acres, 
on behalf of Sir Harold Harms- 
worth, Bt. ; and Whitewell, York- 
shire, 6,000 acres, for the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 


CHEAPNESS OF FARMS 
Aart emphasising the im- 

portance of home-grown 
food as a measure of national 
safety, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley remark that the 
increase of production must be shown to be 
a commercial proposition for the farmer. 
““In recent estate negotiations, some relating 
to exceptionally large areas, land that is 
subject to moderate tithe redemption annuities 


only has been selling as low as £12 an 
acre, with substantial houses and extensive 
buildings, which in many instances would 


cost much more to erect than the price that 
the entire holding has realised.” The lack of 
labour on the land is deplored, and its growing 
deficiency is held to prove that “ few young 
people to-day look with favour on farming as 
a career.”” The Marketing Boards and Govern- 
ment subsidies, including the land fertility 
grants towards liming and basic slag, have not 
been fully appreciated by a good many farmers, 
but no doubt can b2 entertained of the urgency 
of bringing land production to a point which 
would obviate the need for hasty measures in 
the event of war. 

Oak, larch and Scots fir have made good 
prices at sales in Surrey, Sussex, Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire and Norfolk. Per cubic foot, 
prices ranged, for oak, from 1s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. ; 
for larch, about a shilling ; and Scots fir, from 


sixpence. By the acre the prices varied from 
£55 to £103. 
LONDON HOUSES AND INVEST- 
MENTS 
wees the beginning of the year until the 
end of May the demand for town houses 
was good, and the enquiry for flats was un- 


pens than mine are needed to describe the sheer pluck that enabled 
Mr. Harry Brown to finish upon The Bore ; Mr. Dutton’s race 
on the tubed Tipperary Tim is fresh in mind, as are the tragedies 
of Golden Miller’s second essay and that of Davy Jones, who, 
when seemingly an easy winner, ran out just before reaching the 
last fence, owing to the breaking of his reins. 
thoughts arise as one looks over the just issued entry for the race 
that is due to take place on Friday, March 24th; sixty-nine in 
The only previous winner is 
Royal Mail, the hero of 1937, who broke a blood-vessel in the 
This is not a hopeful sign in a runner over this 
trying course, and it is scarcely likely that he will add his name to 
Lamb, The 
Manifesto, and Reynoldstown—who have been twice successful 
Cooleen, who ran-up to him 
two years back, will be again among the field and, as a genuine 
mare, must be respected, though few of her sex—Shannon Lass 
was the last—are good enough to catch the judge’s eye. 
year's hero, Battleship, is now at stud in America ; but his nearest 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


HANOVER SQUARE TRANSACTIONS 


THE GATE HOUSE, STANWAY, GLOUCE 
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to be prominent. 
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at Liverpool. 
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diminished. Demand fell off later, especially 
for the more expensive flats, and those at lower 
rents were not exempt from a fall. Among the 
town houses dealt with by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley during the year were No. 14, 
Belgrave Square, sold for the Earl of Dudley 
to the Duke of Norfolk (a client of Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner); No. 27, Cumberland 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, to Lord Kenilworth ; 
and No. 47, Rutland Gate, to Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Hothfield’s house, No. 2, Chesterfield 
Gardens, was sold in conjunction with Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff, and it is being re- 
constructed as offices. On behalf of clients, 
No. 5, Berkeley Square was purchased for a 
similar purpose. Enquiry for other Mayfair 
houses, which may be used as offices or for 
commercial purposes, has been consistently 
good, but the supply of suitable properties is 
limited. . 

The report refers, of course, to purely 
investment transactions in ground rents, mort- 
gages, and so forth, and has a note of satisfaction 
that the auctions of furniture and works of 
art, alike in the Hanover Square galleries and 
in town and country houses, have shown a healthy 
competition, particularly for the choicer items. 

Owners of estates on the fringe of the 
suburbs should study Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley’s conclusions on the question of 
the present and future tendencies of building 
development. They consider that the needs 
of re-housing have been to a large extent met, 
and that that is thanks to private enterprise. 









attendants, Royal Danieli and Workman, are among the entry, 
and the last-named, from an early glance, seems one that is sure 
Marconi, who has carried the racing colours 
of three kings, represents the best of the hunter-’chasers, of whom 
other prominent ones are St. George II and Rudolph IV, who 
finished first and second—with a head between them—in the 
*Chase at Cheltenham last March. Both safe 
conveyances, they will be ridden by those capable amateurs, 
Messrs. Petre and Bailey ; just possibly they will, like others of 
their class, just miss that burst of finishing speed that is so necessary 
St. George II, it should be noted, is trained by 
Mr. Basil Briscoe, who had the training of Golden Miller when 
he won this race for the Hon. Dorothy Paget; Briscoe has also 
the looking-after of Montrejeau II, a French-bred jumper that, 
like Takver Pacha, had a big reputation in his own country. 
interesting names are 
Dunhill Castle, Brendan’s Cottage, and Delachance. 


material for many further articles. 
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Other 
Blue Shirt, Red Freeman, Airgead Sios, 
Everything 


points to a more than usually interesting race that will afford 
RoysTON. 








It is useless to label land as 
‘** building land ”’ unless there is 
a definite demand for it for 
development. The absorption of 
so much land for purposes of 
the Green Belt will gradually 
intensify development within the 


tract that is roughly circum- 
scribed by the Belt. 
SCOTTISH MOORS AND 


ISLANDS 
” HERE has been,” say 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley’s Scottish Department, 
‘**a keen demand for agricultural 
estates in the south of Scotland 
especially those with first-class 
salmon and trout fishing and 
low ground shooting, but there 
is a decline in the _ interest 
shown for properties in the 
Highlands, purticularly for the 
larger mansions which have not 
good salmon fishing. The rent 
paid for grouse moors was gener- 
ally less than that paid in pre- 
vious years. There have been 
several enquiries for island pro- 

erties off the west coast, and 
among those which have been 
sold are Canna, Sanday, Hyskier, 
Humla, Gabhar, Macaskin and 
Nan. Among mainland proper- 
ties sold are: Dunragit, 8,083 
acres, in Wigtownshire, to the 
Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland for purposes of land 
settlement; laveroykel, 6,600 
acres, in Ross-shire aad Craig- 
myle, 2,686 acres, in Aberdeen- 
shire. 

HARPOLE GRANGE SOLD 

AJOR-GENERAL SIR 

JOHN BROWN, kK.c.B., 
D.S.0., who is a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, has sold Harpole Grange, 
near Northampton. The stone house stands 
in beautiful gardens, and the estate extends to 
120 acres. The buyer, Mr. D. R. Church, 
intends to reside at the Grange. The agents 
were Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff and 
Messrs. Woods and Co. 

Gadbrook House, Brockham, between 
Reigate and Dorking, has been disposed of 
by Messrs. Tresidder and Co. and Messrs. 
F. D. Ibbett, Mosely, Card and Co.’s Reigate 
office. 

The eighteenth century modernised stone 
house, Seniors, and 67 acres, at Semley, near 
Shaftesbury, have bzen sold by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock and Messrs. Woolley and 

allis. 

Frog Hall, an estate of 63 acres, near 
Wokingham, with a Quzen Anne house, is 
shortly to be offered under the hammer, by 
Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners, by 
order of the executors of Mr. James Rolt, K.c. 

Inglemount, a stone house with oak 
panelling and beamed czilings, on the outskirts 
of Guildford, for sale shortly at Arlington 
Street, by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, has 
terraced gardens of nearly 2 acres. 

Stanway House, near Cheltenham, is to 
be let by Messrs. Curtis and Henson, on 
terms specified in Country LiFe of December 
31st. The noble gateway illustrated is 
attributed to Inigo Jones. 
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MOKE-LADEN rain, fogs and icy winds hold no terrors for 
the Larola girl. She revels in nature’s most boisterous 
moods, serene and confident in the knowledge that no harm can 
befall a skin and complexion regularly treated with this famous 
skin tonic. Larola prevents roughness, redness, and chapping. 
It makes the face and hands beautifully soft and smooth, restor- 
ing, as nothing else will, natural loveliness, and a flawless skin. 
Capture youthful beauty with Larola. 
From 
Chemists 





1/6 & 2/6 and Stores 
or 
per Post Free 
in U.K, 
bottle direct 
from: 
M. BEETHAM & SON CHELTENHAM ENGLAND 


Write for interesting Larola booklet: “‘ The Cult of Beauty,” post free 


Larola Soap, Boxes of 3 Tablets, 2,-. Single Tablets, 8d. Larola Rose 
Bloom (Rouge), the Natural Tint, Sifter Boxes with puff, 1/- & 2/6. 














FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


If dressing well and the acquisition of bargains 

interests you, then you shouldn’t miss the price-less 

opportunity to replenish your wardrobe for the Season 
and save money. 

Amongst the wide selection of LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S 


Suits and Overcoats—so much reduced—-you will be able 
to match quality with an economically attractive price, 


between now and January 28th. 


If you are unable to call personally, write to-day for 
Sale Catalogue which will gladly be sent post free. 


STUDD...MILLINGTON 


LIMITED 


67-69. CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2. 
25. SAVILE ROW. LONDON W.I. 











with Dunlop Tyres” 











e They lessen the load on the horse, enabling work 
to be speeded up. They can operate over all types of 
farmland surfaces and they prevent the vehicle from 
suffering damage through excessive vibration. 
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UNLOP =~ 


PNEUMATIC TYRES & WHEELS 
for HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. Branches throughout the World. 
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ORRIS MOTORS introduced 

two new models just prior to 

the Motor Show last year. The 

first of these to be known as 

“Series M” is a 10 h.p. car 
of four cylinders with an overhead-valve 
engine. This model I have had an oppor- 
tunity of testing recently, and I can cer- 
tainly pronounce it, at the price, as the car 
of the year. 

Good as the 10 h.p. was previously, 
the “ Series M”’ model is far ahead of it 
both in features of design and in perform- 
ance. So far as design is concerned, this 
moderate-sized car 
is full of interesting 
points, as for the 
first time Morris 
Motors have adopt- 
ed a form of integ- 
ral construction for 
body and chassis, 
while the power 
output of the engine 
has been consider- 
ably increased. 

Although this 
roomy _ vehicle 
weighs just one ton 
without passengers, 
it has a very excel- 
lent performance 
indeed. Fifty 
miles per hour 
could be obtained 
from a standstill in 
22.48ecs.—a_ very 
remarkable per- 
formance for a car 
in this price class—while the maximum 
speeds on one run were 68 m.p.h. in one 
direction and 66 m.p.h. in the other. This 
performance was, however, obtained with 
extraordinary smoothness for a car of this 
size, and, what is more, speeds of well over 
60 m.p.h. could be kept up for mile after 
mile without producing the feeling that one 
was over-driving the car. 

This engine liveliness was coupled 
with a degree of chassis excellence which 
was quite worthy of it. Though the 
springing system is comparatively orthodox, 
consisting of half-elliptic springs, damped 
by Luvax piston-type hydraulic shock 
absorbers at back and front, there is an 
unusual feature at the front which undoubt- 
edly makes for steadiness at speed. ‘There 
is a torsion bar carried in rubber bushings 
across the front of the frame, and its ends 
are coupled to brackets mounted above the 
axle itself. This torsion bar serves the dual 
purpose of tending to prevent one wheel 
rising excessively owing to road unevenness, 
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1939 CARS TESTED—X: MORRIS TEN “ SERIES M” SALOON 


and also its ends act as radius rods and 
steady the axle under heavy braking 
stresses. 

The result is most fortunate, as the 
car is remarkably well sprung on bad pot- 
holed roads, while at the same time it has 
a feeling of extreme safety on the open road, 
cornering also in a very steady manner. 

The overhead-valve engine is exceed- 
ingly smooth right down to the very lowest 
speeds, there being no unpleasant feeling 
of reaction from the engine when it is 


labouring right at the bottom of its power 
It is stated that this engine produces 


curve. 








MORRIS TEN “SERIES M” 
35 b.h.p., which, considering its smooth- 
ness and its capacity of 1,140 c.c., is a 
very creditable achievement. Overhead 
valves are employed, operated by push-rods 
with double springs for the valves. The 
crank shaft is carried in three bearings, 
and particular care has been devoted to 
the design of the lubrication system so 
that there will be a very large flow of oil 
through the bearings when the engine is 
new or cold. For this purpose a very large 
size spur gear pump is used. 

A single dry-plate clutch is fitted in 
unit with the engine, and this is extremely 
smooth in action, while the pedal pressure 
required is quite light. ‘The power is 
transmitted to a four-speed gear box with 
ceniral lever, which is placed conveniently 
to the driver’s hand. The gears are easy 
to change, and the top-gear ratio is 5.29 
to 1. On the third gear, which is fairly 
silent, about 50 m.p.h. can be reached, and 
on the second over 30 m.p.h. can be 
obtained. 

The type of integral body and chassis 
construction employed does not do away 
with the chassis as such, but the frame is, 
so to speak, welded into the steel body. 
The steering was another very pleasant 
feature and was commendably light for 
manceuvring at low speeds, high enough 
geared, and confidence-breeding at high 
speed. It is of the Bishop cam type, and 
is. mounted rather curiously, being right 
at the front of the car, with the drag link 
running backward, the track rod being in 
front of the axle. 

The brakes are 
and are very satisfactory, 
up easily and swiftly from any 


Lockheed hydraulics 
pulling the car 
speed. 
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this is 
though a large person in the 
back seats might not really enjoy a pro- 


As 


quite roomy, 


regards the body-work, 


tracted journey. The front seats are 
adjustable for a long range, and at the back 
there is a quite roomy luggage compart- 
ment with beneath it a separate locker for 
the spare wheel. A curious arrangement 
has been adopted for the bonnet ; the top 
halves of this open upwards after they have 
been unlocked with a railway key which is 
carried just under the instrument panel. 
This might be an excellent arrangement 
for some, but an absent-minded person like 
myself would, I am 

o afraid, mislay the 
key, and then it 

would not only be 
impossible to get at 

the engine (unless 

one had a railway 

guard handy), but 

also at the hydraulic 

jack mechanismand 

the battery, which 

are also. situated 

under the bonnet. 

An S.U. car- 

burettor is used, 

and there is a very 

large aircleaner and 
silencer mounted 

above the engine. 

The instruments 

are easily read both 

by day and by 

night, and the ap- 
pearance of the 

little car is quite 
pleasing. Running boards are fitted so that 
the sides of the car are kept clean in bad 
weather and there are also flaps as an exten- 
sion of the bottom of the front mudguards. 





SPECIFICATION 


Four cylinders, 63.5mm. bore by 
gomm. stroke. Capacity, 1,140 c.c. 
35 brake horse-power. R.A.C. rating, 
10 h.p. £7 10s. tax. Overhead valves, 
push-rod-operated. Three-bearing crank 
shaft. Coil ignition and 12-volt battery. 
Four-speed gear box with central lever. 
Lockheed hydraulic brakes. Weight, 
unladen, 1 ton. 38ft. turning circle. 
Saloon with sliding head, £185 


Performance. Tapley Meter 
Gear Gear Max. pull Gradient 
~ Ratio  Ibs.perton, climbed 
Top 5.3 tol 180 lbs. 1 in 12.4 
3rd «1 270 ,, Bs.» Os 
2nd “s,3 , Ga 1,, 5.5 
Ist | _— on 
Acceleration 
M.P.H. Top 3rd 
10 to 30 12 see. 8 sec 
20 to 40 wm ws mW 2 
30 to 50 i. ws _ 


i—J 


From rest to 30 m.p.h. in 
50 


Brakes 
Ferodo-Tapley Meter 90% 
Stop in 15 ft. from 20 m.p.h. 

* 0 


94 ,, ” 50 ” 
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Soave | JANUARY SALE 


Ww. J. UNWIN, LTD. 


Seedsmen, cette OF COATS AND COSTUMES FOR TOWN, 


HISTON, adioli, etc 
cans. chin COUNTRY, TRAVEL AND SPORTING WEAR 


R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 














Select Seeds and 

— Here is an excellent opportunity 
for you to obtain one of these 
splendid Garments, perfectly 
cut and exquisitely tailored 








TREES AND SHRUBS 





G. BUNYARD & Fruit Trees, Roses, < j . 
ag en Shrube, iris, from the finest materials, 
The Nurseries, Herbaceous Plants, : R i " we f 
MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. at a eduction oO 


20% to 60% 








SPRAYING MACHINES 


THE FOUR OAKS 





COATS from - - £3 


Specialists in all 


SPRAYING 
MACHINE CO., __ kinds of Spraying gene: ree 
FOUR OARS. aus, Machines. COSTUMES from £4 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





TAILORING 


GEORGE G. Gardens designed 

WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries, Sherwood Cup = ‘ 
CHISLEHURS?7, , ~ ' 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927 TO MEASU RE 


AT 
20% 
REDUCTION 
DURING JANUARY 








GREENHOUSES, HUTS, etc. 


G. F. STRAWSON Good Glasshouses. 
& SON, — in any part 
" " of the country. 
5 2 Sas ” Garden Rooms. 
ats 25 stock designs 
HORLEY, SURREY. revolving or fixed. 














| look ten years THE “ HOLBECK ” FOR MEN TOO! THE “SOUTHPORT” 


A classic tailored costume 


99 The ideal coat for coun- There are hundreds of coats for men 1 AC 
. : . : et ow for all occasions. The orig- 
a try and sporting wear in all sizes and an immense variety of roa gr tage ape necenchage me 
il ie “. in several materials and materials at greatly reduced prices from whilst there are se’ eral 
£4. similar desigas from £5. 


priced from £5. 


enneth Dorward 


37 CONDUIT STREET - BOND STREET - LONDON - WI 


extract from a 
recent letter re 
ceived from an 
enthusiastic user 
of VIVATONE 
RADIO-AC-§ 
TIVE HAT R 
RESTORER.# 
rhere is nothing 
more distressing 
than premature } 
greyness. Do not i 
resort to danger- 
ous dyes or 
stains which are 
most obvious 
when they have 
been used. With : 
VIVATONE detect on is impossible even by 
your nearest friends, as the change is gradual 
and natural. VIVATONE owing to its won- 
derful RADIO-ACTIVE properties not only 
restores the hair naturally, but at the same 
time dispels dandruff and promotes — the 
growth. 


INSIST on VIVATONE and you will 


be sure of a genuine preparation. 


VIVATONE 


REGD. 


HAIR RESTORER 























BETTER # 
HORSEMANSHIP « 

plus BETTER Sl 

HEALTH - 


** AD-EX"’ the amazing proved 
exerciser develops muscular 
fitness for perfect horse control. 
Braces adductor (knee-grip) and wrist 
muscles. Chart shows exercises to 

aid prowess inevery sport. Secentaries 
recapture the buoyancy, figure and 


A D E LB oO D E N SHEE. AG supple strength of the early 20’s by 


simple exercises (as No. 18, shown) 









Price 3/9, 7/6, post free, in plain wrapper. 
Obtainable from Boots (all branches), Timothy PARC HOTEL, BELLEVUE without belts or artificial aids. 5 { 
White’ Tavlor’s Drug S a ene x : The Ideal Headquarters for WINTER SPORTS mins. daily suffices! No fixing. VA 
ues, Lay re s rug Stores, or direct in Special Arrangements. Apply for Prospectus. h D.Ex”? . it INHALE 
plain package from E. RICHARD, Proprietor. AD- — 4 strengths — childs, 


ladies, adults, athletes—approved by 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG), LTD medical profession. 5 years’ guarantee. 


Imperial Works, Kyland Road, N.W.3 AROSA 6,000ft. a.s.l. 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL 


Ist-Class 18/- to 26/- dly. Man. Prov. SIEBER. 


4 as 
- (adjustable) 
Repr. HANFORD, 12, Heiiietta Street, W.C.2. ; 
y CXHALE 


AROSA. PARK HOTEL De luxe 25/- popular!5/- 
ae eee et Meera ees TELESCOPIC Pocket EXERCISER 


water inallrooms. Sun verandahs. Al Cuisine, full Inventors. Patentees and Manufacturers 
Board from Fr, 12.50. Free bus service to the 3 ski-lifts A.W.CHAPMAN LTO.CE, Ranelagh Gdns. London, S.W.6. 
10s Aires Meibourne Johannesburg Caleutta 




















I 
GSTAAD BERNESE OBERLAND ee & Years 
GRAND HOTEL BELLEVUE 

English Family Hotel in sunniest location. Every 
room With running water, Opposite skating and curl 
ing rinks. Close to famous ski-ing fields. All inclusive D R E D of } tee CS. 
7 days from Fr. 118 Information through the 

Manager and the prineipal travelling Agencies. yo) F pM u re) Etc 
ZERMATT, THE HOTELS SCHWEIZERHOF —— Chaar Cae 


NATIONAL & BELLEVUE RIVERS AND BROOKS 
are offering to English visitors a real home. All Dredging and Excavating Contractors 


comfort, exquisite cooking, moderate charges, Winter 
Sports, Summer Season. H. ZIMMKRMANN, Man. Dir. BOMFORD ¢ EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 
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ROM December to May increas- 

ing numbers of English people are 

proving the pleasures of the 

Bahamas, which are an attenuated 

string of islands 500 miles long 
stretching from a point about sixty miles 
east of Palm Beach to within hailing dis- 
tance of Haiti and Cuba. We spent four 
months there last winter, and the following 
notes, written on the Editor’s suggestion, 
will perhaps give readers a more definite 
idea of day-to-day life at Nassau as one 
lives it than if I attempted a more ambitious 
literary flight. 

Climate.—We arrived on January 25th 
in a tropical deluge. Between then and 
\pril 2oth rain only fell twice, once a 
drizzle for five minutes and once a deluge 
for five hours. Brilliant sunshine most 
days, but a strong wind blows almost 
incessantly. 

Sea.—The colour of the water is the 
most wonderful thing about Nassau. It 
has to be seen to be believed, and defies 
description. Brilliant, translucent, aqua- 
marine—and, breaking on coral islands, is 
incredibly beautiful. 

Bathing is of the ‘‘ Wade out some 
way to get out of your depth” variety, 
and the water is extremely warm—about 
75°. The most famous beach is on Hog 
Island (half a mile from the mainland) and 
called ‘‘ Paradise Beach,” but it is to be 
avoided on a “ cruise day.”’ Its position 
is superb. 

Cable Beach and Lyford Cay are also 
most attractive beaches ; but to my mind 
the best kind of bathing is to be had by 
hiring a motor boat and picnicking for a 
whole day on one of the outlying islands 
(or “‘ cays,”’ as they are called), such as 
Sandy Cay, Rose Island, or, if invited, on 
the privately owned “ Treasure Island ”’ 
belonging to Mr. John McCutcheon. 

Fishing.—If one goes off for a few days 
and about 150 miles away there is really 
great deep sea fishing to be had with sword 
fish, marlin, tarpon, etc. If you content 
yourself with fishing in the home Nassau 
waters only, you can expect barracouta, 
amberjacks, muttonfish, and yellow-tails. 
Turtles can often be seen basking on the top 
of the water. 

Racing.—There is quite an amusing 
little course which has weekly meetings, 
and the native boys are the jockeys. There 
is also polo, which you can watch sitting 
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NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


By J. F. LYSAGHT 


a. i 


b 2 O. Sands 
THE FIRST HOLE AT THE BAHAMAS COUNTRY AND GOLF CLUB 


on the slopes of the ancient Fort Charlotte. 

Golf.—A twenty-seven-hole links, very 
attractive to look at, but, apart from the 
greens, which are quite good, the fairways 
are of the kind on which one is allowed to 
“tee up” every time—a rule which I 
frankly enjoy enormously. The club-house 
is most attractive and right on the sea- 
shore. 

Tennis.—The best courts on the island 
are at the Lucayan Club and the Fort 
Montague Hotel. The best players, how- 
ever, are nearly always to be found on the 
courts of the British Colonial Hotel, where, 
from 4.30 to 7.30, all Nassau seems to 
congregate on the very attractive terrace 
known as the Coconut Grove, which over- 
looks the tennis courts. The game is made 
very lively by the incessant chatter and the 
accompaniment of an extremely competent 
orchestra, which plays all the latest fox- 
trots “‘ hot from the States.” 

Hotels—The three chief are: the 
British Colonial, the Fort Montague Beach 
Hotel, and the Victoria Hotel. At the latter, 
every Wednesday, practically all the island 
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assembles and dines out of doors under 
palm trees magnificently flood-lit. The 
bars of both the former are full to over- 
flowing every evening from 7-8.30, and it 
is here more than in any other place that 
there is proof—if proof were needed—that 
American is not the same language as 
English ! 

Night Clubs.—The three outstanding 
places are the Jungle Club, the Bahamas 
Club and the Flamingo Grill. The Jungle 
is owned and run by the Fort Montague 
Hotel, and is a large pavilion decorated 
a la jungle—with perhaps the best orchestra 
I have ever heard (conductor, Irving Rose). 
The Bahamas Club caters for the gambler, 
and several games of chance are run there, 
the most popular being roulette; an ex- 
cellent small orchestra here. The Flamingo 
Grill is in the British Colonial Hotel and 
has an excellent cabaret and a very good 
orchestra led by Val Olman. 

Native music is prevalent all over the 
island, and consists chiefly of a “‘ crooner ” 
plus guitar. The natives all sing well— 
chiefly songs composed on the island, the 
favourites being ‘ Bahama Mama,”’ 
‘** Mama ain’t got no Peas,” and “‘ Everybody 
Sing when de Boat Pull Out.” 

The Native Industries. — Besides the 
thriving sponge fisheries, the serious busi- 
ness of the Bahamas, the most practical and 
fascinating is Miss Wilson’s coconut hat. 
Woven from coconut fibre and decorated 
round the crown with the gayest-coloured 
ribbons of different hues, the products 
certainly protect one from the sun and 
liven up the place! 

The shell industry is also rampant, 
and crustaceans might well be shocked at 
being confronted by the fantastic uses to 
which their homes have been put. Vic- 
torian posies, bracelets, necklaces, tiaras, 
lamp-shades all seem to have been drawn 
upon for inspiration by the native craftsmen. 

It has been said that the only British 
thing about Nassau is Government House ; 
but, although Americans predominate, 
Nassau is rapidly becoming more popular 
with English people. The scales of charges 
still tend to be on the American scale, but 
it may be hoped that, with more English 
patronage, prices may adjust themselves. 
In a setting of tropical scenery, vivid 
blossom, white houses, and, in the back- 
ground, always the miraculous sea, life 
can be extremely gay, with a succession 
of cocktail parties, moonlight picnics and 
fish hauls. Or, for those so inclined, it 
can be idyllically quiet. 
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and snow in Southern Bavari 


Good snow conditions and ideal winter sports regions. Large choice of winter sports centres. 
find entertainn ent and enjoy the invigorating climate. 


VY 


You wi 
Services ; 


MUNICH and AUGSBURG—The gateways to the Bavarian Alps. , ( ’ 
The “Munich Carnival” crowns the endless joys and pleasures. Special “ Ski-Carnivals” ar 
urranged at many South Bavarian Winter Sports Centres. 

Literature and information can be obtained from the German Railways Information Bureau, London 
and from Landesverkebrsverband Munich and Southern Bavaria, Munich, 
also at all travel agents. 





Garmisch - Partenkirchen _ _ 


2300 feet — 3280 feet 


RESORT WILL BE THE MEETING PLACE OF MANY. 
_MUCH SNOW ; 3 mountain-railways. i pee ; eeeges 
ALPENHOF — PARKHOTEL. Leading house situated in good central position. Every 
comfort, Prospectus from the Proprietor. H. KILIAN. Full board: RM 10.-to RM 18.— 


SANATORIUM DR. WIGGER’S KURHEIM UND HOTEL, 
‘‘DER KURHOF”’ 
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CLASS. WELL SITUATED NEAR 
Unobstructed view. 
Every possible medical treatment. 


e 3,280 ft.—4,590 ft. 
Mittenwald—*e7=:, ros. 
d P. d R ti ® 
Sun ae oor wry allure youtocomere BeErChtesgaden Land 


Information and Prospectuses from the Verkehrsamt Berchtesgaden, Postfach I, and the 
German Railways Information Bureau, London. 


WONDERFUL VIEWS. SUNNY POSITION. The best cuisine 
Grand Hotel “and catering. Please write for Prospectus. 


. » WELL RECOMMENDED HOUSE 
Hotel Post — “zum Leithaus.”  Kunpank. Every Comfort. rate Ps 


+ —U pper Black Forest. 2,940ft.—4,590ft. Health and Winter Sports 
Hinterzarten 


Resort. Literature from the Kurverwaltung. 


via beautiful COLOGNE 


THE GROUNDS. 

Sunny. 

Full board from RM 9.—Ask for Prospectus. 

The Highest German Winter Sports Resort. ; 

THE HOUSE FOR ALL WHO SEEK REST. Tennis 
Ski School. FULL BOARD: RM. 8.— to RM. 10.— 
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on the RHINE, 
with its marvellous Cathedral, on to the German Winter Sports 
Information and Prospectuses from the a 

GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU, 








19, Regent Street, London, 8.W.1 





Visitors not partaking in any sports will enjoy 
strolls along the interesting lanes which are kept free of snow. Well organised Railway and Bus 
i mountain-rails and funiculars. Good accommodation everywhere. 
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OWARD 
OTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 


¥* Of LONDON 
Up-to-date in every respect. From 10/6 single, includ- 
ing breakfast. Centrally situatei. Tel. Temple Bar 4400. 
CHAS. GOLDREI, PAUL ROSSE, 


Chairman, Geveral Manager. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
ARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 


AMROTH CASTLE 
PEMBROKESHIRE 


Overlooking Sea. Beautiful Gardens. 
36 ACRES PARKLAND. Every Home 
Comfort. Central Heating. H. & C. in all 
Bedrooms. Proprietress: Mrs. HOWELLS, 
Telephone : Llanteg 33. 


Ati 


ANGLETERRE AND PARK HOTEL 


The leading and Homelike Family Hotel. 
Excellent Cuisine and attentive service. 


* ° 
sheltered from Wintry Winds 
Get away from the Fogs,into this sunny 
spot. Laze_in the long Sun Lounge, watch 
the Seaand relax, far away from worries— 
winter forgotten. Make your home at the 
Royal Victoria. Private suites or single 
rooms. Special menus. H. & ¢. water all 
rooms. Central and electrie heating. 

Garage. From 4% Guineas weekly. 


HISTORIC 
ROYAL 
VICTORIA 
HOTEL 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Telephone: HASTINGS 869. 











WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 

Central Heating. 




















THE CENTRE OF ALL SPORT EVENTS 





H. VERDINO, Director Tel. : 1075 


CRASS ANRC CTAB ASAT VOSS 


60%, 
reduction in 
RAIL FARES 


407, to 907 
saving 
by purchase of 
TRAVEL 
MARKS 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Once more the snowfields of the German Alps and 
the Bavarian hills are sparkling in winter sunlight. 
Over 180 Winter Sports resorts are prepared for 
guests from abroad. All that German ingenuity 
can devise to smooth their path and increase their 
comfort and enjoyment has been already done. A 
system of mountain railways provides easy access 
to all parts of this vast winter playground. Huts 
and shelters have been built by the hundred for 
skiers and climbers. The Hotels and Pensions, 
although capable of providing any luxury 
desired, have common standards in all essen- 
tial things, warmth, cleanliness, comfort and 
wholesome fare. Competitions are organized 
in every branch of Winter Sport—ski-ing, 
skating, sleighing, lugeing, ice hockey, 
curling, etc. At the day’s close, music 
and dancing, song and laughter precede 
the dreamless sleep which is the reward 
of healthy outdoor exercise. Those who 
no longer care to participate actively in 
Winter Sports will find a variety of 
mental recreation in the theatres, concert 
halls and cafés of the larger resorts. 
Such a holiday provides an unforget- 
table experience. Germany’s aim will 
be to win the friendship of each casual 
visitor and make of him, or her, an 
annual guest. 


Sill Particulars % Leleralure from jie 
GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU, 19. REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.w.t 





also 140, WEST GEORGE STREET. GLASGOW, C.2. OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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A WOMAN’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SPENS REPORT—THE SCHOOLBOYS'’ EXHIBITION — 
MURDER BY SANTA CLAUS—A VIENNESE GENTLEMAN—BLONDES v. BRUNETTES 


By THE HON. THEODORA BENSON 


NE of the most important subjects lately in the 
news—perhaps the most important of all, so far as 
home affairs are concerned—is education. The Spens 
Report of the other day is by way of sequel to the 
“ Education of the Adolescent,” published in 1926 under the 
chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow. ‘Two things stand out 
notably in the 1926 Report. The first is insistence on further 
education for all children over primary school age, whether they 
are lucky enough to get to secondary school or not. ‘They can 
go to central schools—these have a “ vocational ’’ and sometimes 
a “ local ” bias ; or they can stay on in their old schools, which 
is not so satisfactory. At any rate, they are kept where it is 
good for them to be, and not used to add to the family income. 
It is a hardship for the family, but you can’t have it both ways. 
The catch is that legislation has been bad. Exemption from 
school is to be allowed from this year (by the Education Act 
of 1936) for children of fourteen who can get “ beneficial 
employment.”’ This means that wherever there is a demand 
for juvenile labour, “ exemption ” may descend on any intelli- 
gent child, who could really profit by further education, leaving 
the stupid, or comparatively rich, one to the care of the teachers. 
The teachers complain bitterly about this sort of thing, but what 
can they do? It is easy enough for a fourteen year old to get 
work, especially in London, as a lift or errand boy. But what 
a waste! The whole business of keeping children longer at 
school is complicated by their desire to help their parents, and 
their own boredom. If the syllabus is hide-bound and un- 
inspiring the intelligent child would far rather have a job, 
though girls’ schools seem to do better for themselves than boys.’ 
* is * 
HE second great thing in the Hadow Report was that 
school should be a place, not where you had to be crammed 
with uninteresting facts, but taught to think, with a few important 
and interesting facts to work on. People cannot think much 
until they are at ease with words ; so that English becomes not 
just a subject with fixed hours for learning it, but a principle. 
Here again girls’ schools have done better for themselves. 
Girls behind counters and office desks are more articulate than 
their brothers, who have to be satisfied with factory work and 
running errands, though they sometimes get good openings 
in the Services. The same indifference to language seems to 
permeate all kinds of boys’ schools, including prep. and the big 
public ones. So isn’t there a real removable cause for the 
picturesque, bashful inarticulacy of the English gentleman, so 
traditional among novelists? I hope so ; strength is O.K. by me ; 
but silence, though it has its place, should be severely limited ! 
Howevei, Miss Catherine Fletcher, lecturer on education 
at Goldsmith’s College, is worried about coriected children’s 
pronunciation and grammar. “ Imposing certain standards of 
speech on children,” she says, “ teachers have inhibited their 
verbosity and made them self-conscious.” Maybe there is 
no way to brighten the conversation of the fine upstanding 
British dumb-bell. 


* * 
* 


O return to the problem of boredom among children, the 
1926 Report recommended a number of improvements in 
the school syllabus, and the reintegration of the whole scheme 
of studies to the creation of a harmonious human being. But 
to-day the need for overhaul of the syllabus has needed re- 
affirmation in the strongest possible way in the Spens Report. 
The London County Council has, incidentally, done magnificent 
work in after-school education, the night schools equip hundreds 
of young people every year for a better job and a more intelligent 
attitude to life. But in the country difficulties have been very 
great. Not enough consideration has been given to the needs 
of country life. Education has tended to deracinate the sharper- 
witted village children and drive them to towns, simply because 
it has not been the sort of education they can use in the country. 
Then there’s the problem of distance to school, and staying away 

because of bad weather, or to help mother or father. 

* * 
* 

HE Spens Report is not without its critics. Masses of 
people who have for a long time been doing good work in 
education have written to say that the recommendations of the 
Spens Report tend to widen the gulf, always dangerously wide, 
between the expensive private schools and the State-aided ones. 
The closer the approximation in the education provided in the 
two, the better is the chance for the poor child to rise to the top 
of the ladder on his own merits ; and the better is the prospeci, 





taking a long view of the matter, for democracy. One corre- 
spondent acidly remarks that the Spens Report “ may well prove 
the Magna Carta of the Public Schools, and ensure a cabinet 
of Old School Tie-ers for years to come.’’ Under the present 
dispensation about half the undergraduates at the Universities 
both the older and the younger Universities are included here— 
are poor but able students, aided by county or school or college 
scholarships : with great benefit to the country at large. What 
is needed is to encourage more and more children every year 
to get the best education they can receive, rather than give the 
intellectually competent some training to take up mere jobs, 
starving thei: sculs, and the country, of their genius. 
* os * 
OLLOWING up my interest in education, | went to the 

Schoolboys’ Exhibition at the Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster. Most of the floor was taken up by stands representing 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. What I liked best was, 
I think, the Railway stand. The track was laid out on a large 
table, with a big glass-covered station something like Pzddington, 
and signal-boxes in which the lights clicked stop and go, and an 
elaborate arrangement of points, and all that sort of fascinating 
paraphernalia. The whole thing was worked by a little battery, 
and there were real electric lights fitted to the engines and all 
the coaches. Little boys would come and stand fascinated for 
long moments, and then go miserably away. The boys round 
the Army stand were very happy ; anyone who wanted could 
go and work the big model Bren gun. I think the next popular 
thing was the rifle range. Stamps were simply nowhere, though 
Herr Hitler and Kemal Attaturk were among the contributors. 
One side of the hall was given up to the designs and sketches 
of boys from twelve upwards; most of them were imaginative 
and beautifully exact. I was particularly struck by a sketch 
of a Bentley racing at high speed ; and another drawing—this 
time a design for a medical head-rest which has been patented, 
so the appended letter informs one, by Ronald Hart, who has 
been a cripple most of his life. One wishes him luck. 

* ~ * 

HE sealed book intrigued me. I wondered whether the 

boys did put down their true opinion of their schools, 
even under the guarantee that all the forms would be locked 
away in that formidable iron chest, and left in the strong room 
of a bank for ten years. I was a little doubtful if, in most cases, 
there was an opinion at all; but the large and dutiful Scout 
on duty assured me that the stand was quite popular. Perhaps 
the Spens Report will really be inadequate until all this informa- 
tion has been incorporated into it. 

Scouting put its case very strongly in the shape of a duplicate 
letter from the Chief Scout, illustrated by rather charming little 
sketches ; the appeal was backed up by exciting canoes, and 
romantic pictures of places you could go in them, and of camp- 
fires, and adventures, and groups of Scouts from all over the 
world, including the pocket principality of Lichtenstein. 

* “ * 

HERE have been several items in the news this week pro- 

vocative of interesting trains of thought. A murder has 
been committed in a Berlin suburb by a man disguised as Father 
Christmas. How charmingly horrible and grim. This is 
surely an excellent idea for a thriller short story. 

However, a pleasant note is struck by the two little Viennese 
refugee boys for whom homes were found in Kent, but who 
categorically refused to leave their little sister. Ferdi Gassmann, 
thirteen years old, explained that he was now the head of the 
family and could not possibly abandon the small girl whom 
their mother had put in his charge. Of course, his determination 
won his point : the sister is to be found a home near by, and the 
little family are often to meet: all three are delighted. The episode 
suggests that we too should be delighted at acquiring immigrants 
with so much heart, character, and sense of responsibility. The 
country they left might well deplore this among other losses. 


* * 
¥ 


NOTHER question concerning our national inte!ligence— 
though not an educational one—has cropped up. An 
institute of psychologists has announced that brunettes are 
cleverer and more competent than blondes. And how the 
blondes have resented it! Blondes of all professions have written 
protests about their success in examinations, conversation, and 
careers. ‘They’d have annoyed the brunettes more, however, if 
they’d just taken the line that that was O.K. by them : they didn’t 
need intelligence because they were still Preferred by Gentlemen. 
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FASHION 
FAIR 


By FRANCES LOVELL 


ON BEING WELL SHOD 


FEW clever women have 
always realised that a foot 
can be a most beautiful 
and attractive thing, but 
to-day the charm of the foot that 
is well shod is universally recog- 
nised. The foot has come into 
its own. There is no question 
that its shape can tell as much 
as to character as can that of 
hand, or ear, or eye. There are 
so many types—there is the long 
and very slender foot, elegant, 
essentially well bred; the tiny, 
(Above) THE FASHION TREND IS : WS = & ae delicate foot, scarcely looking as 
TOWARDS RUST AND BROWN. fiom Fe: E ieee 3 though it could bear the burden 
THIS BROWN AND RUST y aE pa ; ee a cae 
CHECK SPECTATOR SPORTS oF 44 of even the slight weight of its 
TWEED JACKET IS DOUBLE- i : : possessor; the short, square 
BREASTED AND FITS SNUGLY 4 Rite foot, its every toe so nearly of a 
OVER THE RUST WOOL j 
BLOUSE AND PLAIN BROWN i. kgs ead length as to make the squared 
SKIRT ; ‘ i AES ‘ toe of smart shoes a necessity ; 
' the foot with a high instep, 
walking like a thoroughbred, 
(Right) CHECKS NEVER SEEM mice, AN ‘ PA barely touching earth ; the light 
TO LOSE THEIR POPULARITY. ix gay little toe-dancing foot or its 
HERE IS AN ATTRACTIVE . tired long-suffering cousin that 
SPECTATOR SPORTS TWEED ‘ hie thie isht h: - 
SUIT IN. BROWN, MAROON Efi, \ 4 : as danced from night haunts in 
AND WHITE CHECK WITH “iidad PND aad Montmartre to breakfast in 
MAROON LEATHER BUTTONS. Montparnasse. 
UNDER THE COAT IS WORN mH iit cil dieiiaaiic tate alt 
A MAROON WOOL BLOUSE. : pach and every type of foot 
has that most valuable asset 
character, with all the charm of 
difference that it gives, and 
to-day the vast choice of styles, 
and exquisite fineness of work- 
manship, enable every foot to 
be itself, not merely a prisoner 
in so much hard and ill-fitting 
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Our sketches show among to-day’s accessories, dark brown fur-edged suede motoring gloves, a violet, Van Dyk brown or 
any shade of leather sports handbag, very showy leopard skin driving gauntlets and a pigskin vanity box, from Selfridge’s 













BLUE SUEDE WALKING SHOES, 
LEATHER STITCHING, THE 
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BLACK SUEDE TIED FROM GOLDEN LEAVES ON BROWN 
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I. MILLER’S BEAUTIFUL 
SHOES AT LILLEY AND 
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leather. Suitability and smartness are the 
keynote of modern fashion in footwear, and 
stiffness and discomfort are out of date. 

Literally featherweight shoes are the order 
of the day for all occasions. No self-respecting 
foot will be seen in heavy, ungainly wear even 
for the roughest walk ; boots for rainy weather 
in town or country must be as well cut as 
Cinderella’s exquisite glass slipper, as warm 
and supple as the finest fur coat. Snow boots, 
whether to fit over the street shoe or be pulled 
on over a woollen stocking-foot, must have line, 
succeed in making the foot look tiny, be frivolous 
in fur edging or severely smart in cut and fit. 
Whether for cold, wet, or merely rainy days 
they are so neat as positively to add trimness to 
the foot. Waterproof velvet fur-edged, rubber 
neatly zipped and edged with fur or leopard 
skin, are some of the materials of those to be 
seen in smart London shoe shops. 

Sandals are so scanty as to be merely wisps 
of gauze, fine as gossamer wings yet strong as 
those of an aeroplane. Thread-like bands of 
brocade, silver or gold mesh, wrappings of silk 
or satin are all that evening shoes appear to be 
made of, and never before have feet looked so 
exquisitely delicate and feminine as they do 
this winter, peeping out from under the long, 
full Edwardian evening dresses. 

The smart woman is still wearing, in town, 
shoes of suéde, antelope or kid, but they are not 
at all what their names would have implied to 
us even a few years ago. The famous American 
firm of I. Miller were, I believe, the first to 
realise how much the foot suffered when 
exchanging as autumn approached the easy 


THIS MOLYNEUX MODEL IS A BEIGE AND 

BROWN TWEED DRESS, TRIMMED WITH A BROWN 

LEATHER BELT AND BUTTONS. THE COAT 
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HUNGARIAN EMBROIDERED 
MULES— LILLEY AND 
SKINNER 






beach sandals of summer for conventional 
town shoes ; they have succeeded in combining 
perfect ease with supreme smartness. Lasti- 
sized materials for shoes have achieved an 
alliance between comfort and feather-weight 
lightness, between ease and the very latest 
shapes. 

Never before in the history of this country 
have feet been shod with such exquisite taste, 
embodying perfect comfort and _ individual 
charm. 

AT THE SALES 

It is hardly possible to write about the 
shops and shopping at this time of year without 
making some reference, even if it be only a 
brief one, to the sales. Few can resist a bargain, 
few will be deterred, even by the weather of 
these early January days, from going out in 
pursuit of one. The mid-season model clothes 
so dearly appreciated by every discriminating 
woman are still to be found in the model 
gown departments of both Messrs. Marshall 
and Snelgrove and Messrs. Debenham and 
Freebody, while Finnigans display the most 
up-to-date winter sports clothes for those 
whose mountain holidays are still to come. 
Where you decide to go is your affair, and though 
lack of space makes the publication of a com- 
plete list impossible, here are the names of 
some of the firms whose sales are attracting 
particular attention : Messrs. Kenneth Durward, 
who are giving a twenty per cent. reduction on 
everything ; Messrs. Woollands ; Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason, whose sale ends to-day, 
by the way; Messrs. Studd and Millington ; 
Messrs. Harvey Nichols; Messrs. Liberty ; and, 
of course, Gallerie Lafayette. 


THIS TAILORED SUIT BY MOLYNEUX IS MADE 

IN BLACK AND WHITE PLAID WOOLLEN, WITH A 

VERY ATTRACTIVE BLOUSE IN BLACK JERSEY 
TRIMMED WITH BLUE JERSEY 
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CHINESE BROCADE AND GOLD, BLACK SUEDE WITH NARROW 
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SATIN BANDS FROM FANCHON 
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OTHING, perhaps, can better emphasise 
the strength of the movement among the 
present generation of gardeners towards 
a greater use of ornamental trees and 
shrubs for garden decoration than the 
increasing output of literature on the subject. 
Thirty years ago books on trees and shrubs were 
few, if they were available at all; to-day, with 
volumes ranging from such authoritative and 
comprehensive works as Bean’s “‘ Trees and Shrubs ”’ 
for the expert, to simple manuals for the beginner, 
there is something for all tastes and needs. Strangely 
enough, however, there has been a lack of what 
may be called, for want of a more convenient name, 
the personal book on shrubs, comparable in a way 
to the Jekyll book on hardy flowers ; and the appear- 
ance of two volumes both with a strongly personal 
flavour about them is to be welcomed as filling a 
gap in our shrub literature. 
The first—‘ The Flowering Shrub Garden,”’ 
by Michael Haworth-Booth (Country Life, res. 6d.) 
is not only a most attractive book, but an original 
and accomplished work that should be of genuine 
interest and real assistance to all those gardeners 
who can best be described as the picture-makers 
rather than collectors, and who aim to obtain the 
best and most artistic effects from their shrub 
plantings. Sincere, perceptive and virile at times, the 
author provides a clear exposition of a new approach 
to the planting of shrubs for garden decoration, and 
supports his thesis with numerous examples taken 
from experiments in his own garden, as well as from 
arrangements and groupings seen in many other 
notable gardens he has visited. Emphasis is placed 
on the importance of form and texture as well as 
colour in the making of attractive and picturesque 
incidents in the garden landscape, and it is pointed 
out more than once that with a proper selection of 
material and careful placing, there need never be a 
dull moment in the shrub garden from January until 
December. It is not only the finer points of shrub 
gardening that are discussed. Practical details on 
planting, pruning and general management all come 
within the author’s wide net, and there is nothing 
he touches upon that he does not illumine with his 
knowledge. All may not share his views about 
certain shrubs or certain of his beliefs, or be able to 
follow his instructions or adopt his methods, but all 
will agree that they are both refreshing and stimulating 








(From “ Trees and Shrubs in My Garden’’) 


BUDDLEIA ALTERNIFOLIA, the Chinese Butterfly Tree 
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(From “The Flowering Shrub Garden ’’) 


THE FINEST OF THE CORNELS, CORNUS KOUSA 


and do not impair the all-round excellence of the book, in which 
the numerous excellent illustrations, most of which are from photo- 
graphs by the author, revealing him to be as able with the camera 
as with the pen, are a valuable complement to the text. It is the 
type of book that the artist gardener will enjoy, and there is little 
doubt that both beginner and expert will derive as much pleasure 
as profit from a study of its pages and the well chosen selection of 
illustrations, which «show some of the best all-round ornamental 
shrubs in their proper garden setting. 

The other volume—‘ Trees and Shrubs in My Garden,” 
by T. H. G. Stevens (Harrap, 12s. 6d.)—is also marked by strong 
individuality, and, like the other, is addressed chiefly to those 
planters whose aim is to select from the bewildering plethora of 
trees and shrubs available nowadays a few good kinds that can 
be relied on to give a good account of themselves under ordinary 
conditions and to form attractive groupings. ‘There are two 
distinct charms about Mr. Stevens’ account of his garden of 
shrubs. Not only has he written a most entertaining book, full 
of sound advice, but he has ventured to record those plants that 
he has found from his own experience to be of outstanding garden 
merit. He has not followed the current fashion of producing a 
general text book, but rather has drawn from his own knowledge 
and experiments, to provide the beginner with a most excellent 
guide, informative and eminently readable, that he will find of 
immense service when he comes to make a selection of shrubby 
material for the furnishing of his garden. 

The author has evidently a good eye:for a garden plant, 
and, though all may not agree with his selections, they have the 
virtue of being based on personal acquaintance and first-hand 
knowledge of their behaviour in his own two-acre garden on the 
border of Lancashire and Cheshire—a situation which invests his 
lists with more than ordinary value and significance. Details of 
culture and management such as pruning, planting, manuring, 
and arrangement, are all dealt with in a way that will enable the 
novice to follow the various processes with ease. Reference lists 
are provided of trees and shrubs for hedges, climbers, weeping 
trees, the best roses, a time-table of pruning, and seasons of 
flowering. 

Nothing seems to have been omitted from this well illus- 
trated and up-to-date guide, that will be both enjoyed and greatly 
valued by every beginner embarking on the cultivation of trees and 
shrubs. G. C. TAyLor. 
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ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD. @ ASSOCIATES OF 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. 











“Sweet and winsome little maiden, lifting to the sun your face ; 
‘*Fairest flower in all the garden, clothed with beauty, youth and grace.”"—4J. A, Ss, 


For photographs of Figures, Fountains, Bird Baths, Sundials, Garden Seats, and Vases, apply 


Mr. LUDLOW, Abberley House, Worcester Rd., Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

















MODERN GLASSHOUSES 


Of distinction in 
DESIGN, , 
CONSTRUCTION 
and 
EQUIPMENT. 
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replacements. 








Estimates free. Visits of inspection by arrangement. 









Horticultural Builders 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., & Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.!. 
Telephone : 2691 Loughborough ; 5409 Victoria, London. 

















CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


EADERS are asked to bear in mind 

that entries for Cruft’s show on 

February 8th and 9th close definitely 

on January 23rd. There is still time 

for exhibitors to decide upon the 
dogs that they propose sending. As the volume 
of work is tremendous after entries go in, 
exhibitors would help greatly if they posted 
theirs before the last moment. Those who 
have not received a schedule should write for 
one to the Secretary at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, London, N. So many pages 
are required to set out particulars of the 1,405 
classes and 1,552 specials that the schedules 
posted weigh nearly three tons, which fact is 
a pointer to the way in which industry profits 
by dog shows. The Post Office also must benefit 
considerably from the volume of matter that 
is issued. Railway companies and motor 
manufacturers have their share of the benefits, 
and, as everyone knows, the manufacturers of 
biscuits, kennels and appliances now employ 
much labour. 

In a previous article we spoke of novices 
making their first attempt at showing at Cruft’s. 
Last year we were witness of a pleasing family 
scene. Father, mother and daughter were 
making a tremendous fuss with a dog on one 
of the benches. It was evident that their cup 
of joy was full to the brim and running over, 
and we could not resist the temptation of making 
some remark that served as an introduction. 
They were only too delighted to explain, with 
many interruptions of one another and certain 
divergences from the narrative, that they had 
eatered the family pet with no serious expecta- 
tions of getting more than a very highly com- 
mended card, as they could not conceive the 
possibility of anyone winning outside «he 
charmed circle of big kennels. 

Imagine their delight when Ponto, or 
whatever his name was, won first prizes in 
the novice and undergraduate classes. It was 
uzbelievable, and knocked on the head tre 
silly statement that some disgruntled person 
had made to them about only the select few 
hoving any chanceof catching the judge’s eye. 
We assured them that judges were only too 
pleased to find a dog belonging to an outsider 

































the treasure that is in their possession. If 
anyone fancies he has a young dog that is better 
than the ordinary he should put him into 
Cruft’s next month. The cost will be trifling, 


that was good enough to get in the first three ; 
that they really did judge the dogs and not 
the handlers. Apart from that, my newly made 
friends had previously had no idea that they 
were entertaining a potential prize-winner in even if he is not successful in getting into the 
the home. Not being in the habit of reading prize list, and should he be lucky enough to 
the dog papers regularly, they had never heard do so his worth will increase appreciably. 
of unknown dogs that had suddenly come into One of the most famous Airedales of post-War 
prominence and been sold for large sums. How years had been purchased as a pet for the 
boy of the family. A friend urged that he should 
be sent to a local show, where he managed to 
win although he had not received the skilled 
preparation needed for his breed. The judge 
advised the owner to have him trimmed properly 
and sent to Cruft’s, where he carried everything 
before him. Within a short time he was a 
champion worth some hundreds of pounds. 

Cruft’s Dog Show Society Specials won at 
the Metropolitan and Essex show have been 
sent to the following: Mr. J. V. Rank, Lady 
Gardner, Mrs. B. M. Outhwaite, Mr. H. A. 
Saunders, Mrs. Nairn, Mrs. R. M. Foot, 
Mr. J. H. J. Braddon, Mr. J. Roster Latha, 
Miss C. M. Stuckey, Miss O. M. Hastings, 
Mrs. H. M. Moseley, Mrs. C. Townsend 
Green, Mr. H. O. Evans, Mrs. R. Reade, 
Mrs. C. Firbank, Mrs. C. M. Lampen, Miss 
V. Cross, Brigadier-General Lord Roundway, 
Mr. W. Crawford, Mr. R. Rowlands, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Mrs. Ashton Cross, and Mrs. 
Demaine. 

St. Bernards, noble in size and beauty, 
will have ample classification at the February 
HEAD STUDY OF A BOYSTOWN _ show. We give this week a picture of a typical 

ST. BERNARD ‘‘ Boystown ”’ head, this being the prefix used 
sie aie by Mrs. Graydon Bradley of Whitfield Hall, 
The property of Mrs. Graydon Bradley Dover, and Boystown Cottage, Portinscale 
Road, S.W.10. Mrs. Graydon Bradley has 
moved from Putney, and for a few weeks, while 
decorators are at the Hall, her address will be 





such a thing could happen had to be explained. 
Usually it is possible for experienced 


breeders to tell approximately which puppies 
in a litter are likely to be worth keeping because 
of their possibilities of developing into show 
dogs, but sometimes the youngsters that they 
sell come along in a surprising manner, while 
those that were apparently better fail to come up 
to earlier expectations. Unless the  pur- 
chasers of these puppies put them in a show 
they have no means of findingout the value of 


1, Queen Anne Road, Walmer, Kent. She has 
a splendid kennel of these handsome dogs, 
which no doubt will benefit from the bracing 
air and rural surroundings of their new home. 
The dog whose head is illustrated to-day 
is one of which she is justly proud, as he has 
been doing a lot of winning lately. Mrs. 
Bradley has been one of our foremost exhibitors 
for some years. 
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By Alice Gatacre 
, A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The first book ever 
H * The paper for the experienced amateur and 
published on the subject oe Tana sada 


The purpose of this book is to bring ee aR 
before the public one of the most-dis- 
cussed and oldest breeds in existence. The issue of I4th January contains, among 
The increasing popularity of this dog is other good articles :— 

proof enough that the “ house dog” of 


erp days pela aunt “ne ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR THE 
ris own again. e gradual develop- GREENHOUSE 


ment of this breed is discussed from 


the time of Ancient Greece 
Mrs. WINTER-BLOOMING HEATHS 


until the present day. 
Gatacre is one of the greatest 

living authorities on _ the NEW VEGETABLES 
Keeshond, and this is the first ; _ 
book ever published on the in addition to the Plantsman’s Note- 
subject. book, Correspondence pages, and 
other weekly features. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated from y 
photographs, charts and 
graphs. 12s. 6d. net. EVERY FR: DAY —3d. 


On sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or a specimen 


Obtainable from all booksellers. copy can be obtained from :— 
The Publisher, ‘Gardening Iilustrated,” 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





A COUNTRY LIFE BOOK 



































FEATHERED 
FOLK OF AN 
ESTUARY 


BY 
GUY B. FARRAR 


A beautiful illustrated account 
of bird watching and photo- 
graphy onthe Deeestuary. The 
author describes his experiences 
while photographing and observ- 
ing the daily drama of the birds’ 
lives and tells of the rare and 
comrnon visitors to this northern 
estuary. The passing pageant of 
migration makes watching from 
a hide absorbingly interesting. 
A story exciting not only for 
naturalists but for any lover of 
open air life. The 31 plates are 
exceptional. 


10s. 6d. net 
From all Booksellers 


A large black yellow-tipped beak, opened wide, screaming, 


kwarr, kwarr, kwarr, the /ul/abv of all baby Sandwich Terns 
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